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In tliis Guide certain works are referred to in an 
abbreviated form, of which the fuller titles are as 
follows : — 

AnnaZi d, Irut, Arch. . Annali deir Institiito di Gorrispondenza 

Aroheologica. Boma. From 1829, in 
progress. 

Arch, Zeit ArohaologiaoheZeitung,DeiikmalerandFor8- 

chungen. Berlin. From 1849, in pro- 
gress. 

BeuU, L*AcropoU Oh. E. BeuU, L'Acropole d'Ath^nes. Paris, 
d^Ath^nes .... 1853-4. 

BdUieher, Te^Oonik . . Karl Botticher. Tektonik der Hellenen 

BerUo, 1874. 

B&tUcher, Verzeichnisa . Karl Botticher. Erkl'arendes Verzeiohniss 

der Abgiisse antiker Werke. Berlin, 1872. 

Brunn, BcruMe d, k, H. Brann, in the Berichte der koniglichen 
hayer, ATcad, der bayerischen Akad^nie der Wissenschaften. 
Wissen 

Ccddesi L. CaldesL Photographs of Ancient Marbles, 

Bronzes, Terracottas, &o. in the British Mu- 
seum. London, 1873. 

C, L Bockh. Corpus Insoriptfonum Graeoarum. 

Berlin, 1828-1853. 

CurtiuB, Siehen Karten . E. Gurtius. Sieben Karten zur Topogra- 

phie Yon Athen. Gk>tba, 1868. 

JS. Elgin Collection. 

£ai8,E,M. .... Sir Henry Ellis. The Elgin and Phigaloian 

Marbles of the Classical Ages in the British 
Museum. London, 1846. 

MphemerU Arch. . . E«HMEPIS APXAIOAOriKH. Athens. From 

1837, in progress. New series entitled 
APXAIOAOriKH £«HMEPIX Athens. 
From 1862, in progress. 

FdrgteTf AUgemein. Bau- H. Forster. AUgemeine Bauzeitung. Wien. 
zeiiung From 1836, in progress. 
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Friederichsj Bauateine . E. Friederichs. Bausteine znr Geschiohte der 

griechischen Plastik. Dosseldorf, 1868. 

Gerhard, Ant, Bddwerke "E, '^erhaxd, Antike Bildwerke. Munchen, 

Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1828-1844, Plates 
1829-1839. 

Harruon . . . . G. Harrison. British Museum Photographs. 

1872. 

Jntcmtodf \Er€chihei(m, . H. W. In wood. The Erechtheion at Athens. 

London, 1827. 

Kehde . * . . . . R. Eekule. (1) Die Balustrade des Tempels 

der Athena-Nike in Atben. Leipzig, 1869. 
(2) Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena- 
Nike. Stuttgart, 1881. 

'. <■ 
Jjeake, Topography of Colonel W. M. Leake. The Topography of 

Athens Athens and the Demi. London, 1841. 

Lebast Voyage Arch en Ph. Lebas and W. H. >Vaddington. Voyage 
Chece . . . . . Archtologique en Grece et Asie Miueure. 

Paris, 1848. 

Michadis, Parthenon . Ad. Michaelis. Der Parthenon. Leipzig, 

text, 1871 ; plates, 1870. 

Mon^td, Inst. Arch • Monumenti dell' Instltuto di Corrispondenza 

Archeologica. Roma. From 1829, in pro- 
gress. 

Muller, K,0. . . . E. O. Miiller. Die erhobenen Arbeiten am 

Friese des Pronaos vom Theseustempel in 
Atben, in vol. 4 of his Eoostarclutologieqhe 
Werke. Berlin, 1873. 

Mus, MarUea . . . Description of Ancient Marbles in the British 

Museum. Pub^shed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 1812-1861. 

Mu8, Terracottoi • .' Description of Ancient Terracottas in the 

British Museum. Published by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum. 1810. 

Newton, But. Ditc. . 0. T. Newton. History of Discoveries at 

Halicamassus, Gnidus and Branchidae. 
London, 1862. Vol. L, plates; VoL II., 
pts, 1-2, teit. 
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Newton and HickSjGreeh 
Inscriptions 



Overbeck 

PenrosCy Athen. Architec- 
ture 



E088 



ScMne, Griech. Reliefs 



Spon and Wheler . 



Siuart 



Synopsis 



Visconti, Mus, Worst, 



Wheler . 



The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions 
in the British Museum. Edited by C. T. 
Newton. Part I. Attika. Edited by E. L. 
Hicks. 1874. 

Jon. Overbeck. Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik, 2nd edit. 1869. 

F. C. Penrose. The Principles of Athenian 
Architecture. Published by the Society 
of Dilettanti. London, 1851. 

Ludwig Boss. (1) Archaologische Auftsatze. 
(2) Die Akropolis von Athen. Yon L. Boss, 
E. Schaubert und Ch. 'Hansen. Berlin, 
1839. 

B. Schone. Griechisohe Beliefs aus Athenis- 
chen Sammlungen. Leipzig, 1872. 

J. Spon and G. Wheler. Voyage d'ltalie, 
de Ddlmatie, de Gr^ce et du Levant in 
1675-6. Lyon, 1678. 

J. Stuart. Antiquities of Athens. Edited by 
William Kinnard. London, 1825-1827. 

Synopsis of the Contents of the British 
Museum. London, 1824-^1856. 

E. Q. Yisconti. Museo Worslejano. Milan, 
1834. 
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QeoTgG Wheler. A Journey into Greece. 
1682. 

W. Wilkins. Prolusiones Architectonicae. 
London, 1837. 
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A.— ARCHITECTURE. 

(A. 1.) Ionic column from the Eastern portico of the 
Erechtheion. 

Synopsis Nos. 125, 126, 127, 110. See Stuart, II., ch. II., pi. 22. 

(A. 2.) Necking of Ionic column from the North portico- 
of the Erechtheion, containing the anthemion, bead and. 
reel, and egg and tongue mouldings. 

Height, 12} inches. Synopsis No. 120 (306*). See Stuart, II., ch. II.,. 
pi. 25, fig. 1. 

(A. 3.) Capital of anta (jparastas) and part of frieze of 
the North wall of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 1 foot 7f inches. The slab containing the capital of the 
pilaster is 6 feet in length. Of the other slabs, two are each 
4 feet 3 inches in length. The fourth is broken on the right 
hand joint, and measures 4 feet 1^ inches. Synopsis Nos. 252- 
255 (127-130). Newton and Hicks, Greek Inscriptions, p. 89, e, 
pi. 3, fig. 8. Stuart, II., ch. II., pi. 22. Inwood, Erechtheion, 
p. 110. 

(A. 4.) Fragment of frieze similar to Jast with joint on 
the left. Found on the North side of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 6} inches; breadth, 6 inches. Synopsis No. 116. Inwood, 
Erechtheion, p. 138. 

PART II. B 
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(A. o.) Fragment of leaf, bead and reel, and egg mould- 
ings from the capital of a pilaster adjoining the South 
portico of the Erechtheion. 

Length, 1 foot 2J inches ; height, 5) inches. Synopsis No. 117. In- 
wood Collection. 

(A. 6.) Cymatium moulding from inner architrave of 
the South portico of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 2} inches ; length, 7 J inches. Synopsis No. 403. Inwood, 
£rechtheion, pi. 20. See also Stuart, II., ch. II., pi. 30, fig. 1. 

(A. 7.) Piece of architrave from the South-east angle 
of the Erechtheion; broken at each end. 

Height, 2 feet 1 inch ; length, 8 feet 4} inches. Synopsis No. 219 
(291). Newton and Hicks, Greek Inscriptions in Brit. Mus., 
pi. III., fig. 9. 

(A. 8.) Another piece of the same architrave, united to 

the preceding, with joint at both ends. 

Height, 2 feet 1 inch; length, 8 feet. Synopsis No. 220 (85). 
Wilkins, Prolusiones, p. 29. 

(A. 9.) Piece of corona of cornice from the North portico 
of the Erechtheion. 

Length, 4 feet 6 inches; height, 11 inches; breadth, 1 foot 1| inches. 
Synopsis No. 289 (165). Stuart, II., ch. II., pi. 25, figs. 1, 3, 4. 

(A. 10.) Coffer from the lacunaria of the North portico 
•of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 3 feet 5} inches ; breadth, 3 feet 2 inches. Synopsis No. 108 
(299). See Stuart, II., p. 73, note. 

(A. 11.) Part of coffer of ceiling of the Erechtheion. 
Pound near the Eastern portico. 

Height, 1 foot 4 inches ; breadth, 1 foot 1 J inches. Inwood, Erech- 
theion, pi. 20. 

(A. 12.) Part of door jamb, perhaps from the Eastern 
doorway of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 1 foot 2f inches; breadth, 6} inches. Synopsis No. 115. 
Inwood, Erechtheion, pi. 20. 



(A. 13.) Moulding with anthemion, plait, maeander, leaf, 
and bead and reel patterns. Found near the South-east 
aula of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 8| inches ; breadth, 6} inches. Synopsis No. 407. Inwood, 
Erechtheion, pi. 26, p. 138. 

(A. 14.) Cast of console, parotiSy from the doorway in 
the North portico of the Erechtheion. 

Height, 2 feet 3 inches. Newton and Hicks, Greek Inscriptions in 
Brit. Mus., p. 98, § 14^ b, Wilkins, Prolusiones, pll. 13, 14. 

(A. 15.) Cast from the capital of a column of the Choragic 
Monument of Lysikrates. 

Height, 2 feet 2 inches. Synopsis No. 360*. See Stuart, I., oh. IV., 
pi. 26, fig. 1. 

(A. 16.) Capital of Doric column from the Propylaea. 

Synopsis No. 130 (206). Stuart, If., ch. V., pi. 44, fig. 1. Penrose, 
Athen. Architecture, ch. X., pi. 31. 

(A. 1 7.) Piece of shaft of Ionic column from the inner 
order of the Propylaea. 

Synopsis No. 129. Penrose, Athen. Architecture, ch. X., pi. 32. 

(A. 18.) Part of band for supporting the beams of the 
ceiling in the Propylaea. 

Synopsis No. 131 (308). Stuart, II., ch. V., pi. 46, fig. 1. For a 
profile in full size, see Forster, Allgemein. Bauzeitung, pi. 394^ 
fig. 3. 

(A. 19.) Capital of one of the antes from the small 
Ionic temple near the Ilissos seen by Stuart, but destroyed 
since his time. 

Height, 1 foot } inch ; breadth, 1 foot, 11| inches. Synopsis No. 170 
(174). Stuart, I., ch. II., pi. 12, fig. 1. See also Leake, Topo- 
graphy of Athens, I., p. 250. 

(A. 20.) Cover from panel of lacunar of Theseion. 

Height, 10| inches ; breadth, 10( inches. Synopsis No. 365 (243). 
Stuart, III., ch. I., pi. 11, fig. 2, p. 73, note a. 
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(A. 21.) Similar to last. 

Height, 10| inches; hreadth, 9{ inches. Synopsis No. 367 (254). 
Stuart, III., ch. I., pi. 11, fig. 2, p. 73, note a. 

(A. 22.) Part of the husunaria of the Theeeion with six 
squares for soffits cut through the marble. 

Length, 3 feet 11} inches; breadth, 3 feet 4 inches. Stuart, III., 
ch. I., pi. 11, fig. 2, note a. 

(A. 23.) Antefixal ornament from the temple of Deme- 
ter at Eleusis. For a similar ornament see Kinnard in 
Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, III., pi. 1, p. 63. 

Height, 3 feet 7} inches. Synopsis No. 169 (173). 

(A. 24.) Ornament of roof-tile, halypter anthemotos. 

Height, 8{ inches. Synopsis No. 417. Inwood, Erechtheion, pi. 28, 
fig. 3, p. 14i. 

(A. 26.) Ornament of roof-tile, Jcalypter aniJiemotos, 

Height, lOj inches. Synopsis No. 412. Inwood, Erechtheion, pi. 28, 
fig. 2. 

(A. 26.) Ornament of roof-tile, Icalyjpter anthemotos, foiind 
" on the gable of a small Greek church in Athens." 

Height, 8^ inches. Synopsis Ko. 411. Inwood, Erechtheion, pi. 23, 
p. 131. 

(A. 27.) Ornament of roof-tile, Jcalypter anthemotos, 
found built into a modem house near the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysikrates. 

Height, 11 inches. Synopsis No. 413. Inwood, Erechtheion, pi. 28, 
fig. 5, p. 144. 

(A. 28.) Ornament from top of a sepulchral stele. 

Height, 10 inches. Synopsis No. 414. Inwood, Erechtheion, pL 31, 
p. 147. 

(A. 29.) Capital of Ionic column discovered by Inwood 
(p. 132) built into the wall of a small Greek chapel called 
Agia Marina on the left bank of the Ilissos at Athens. 



This is probably the site of the temple of Artemis Eukleia 
mentioned by Paiisanias (I. 14, 6, and compare IX. 17, 1). 
Inwood remarks (p. 136) that in this capital the central 
enrichment over the cymatium between the volutes is an 
unusual feature. From the absence of mortices by which 
the capital could be firmly secured either to the archi- 
trave or to the shaft, he infers (p. 133) that this capital 
probably belonged to some sepulchral stele or other small 
monument, where strength of construction was not re- 
quired. Botticher, who engraves this or a similar capital, 
is of the same opinion. The opposite face of the capital is 
nearly all broken away. 

Width from centre of volute to centre of volute, 12f inches. Synopsis 
No. 398. Inwood, Erechtheion, pU. 24-25. BOtticher, Tektonik, 
pi. 30, fig. 7, text, p. 299. 

(A. 30.) Volute of Ionic capital. Inwood (p. 128) 
states that it was found near the site of the temple of 
Nike Apteros, and that from its scale it probably belongs 
to that temple. This, however, is not the case, as may be 
seen by comparing this fragment with the capital of the 
temple of Nik^ Apteros in Eoss, Akropolis von Athen, pU. 
vii., viii. The pulvinm of this capital is ornamented with 
leaves, as in the example from Athens in Botticher's 
Tektonik, pi. 31, fig. 6, text, p. 299. 

Height, 9 inches ; breadth, 9 inches. Synopsis No. 404, where it 
is incorrectly described as a capital from the temple of Nik^ 
Apteros. Inwood, Erechtheion, pi. 21. 

(A. 31.) Volute of Ionic capital, which according to 
Inwood (p. 127) was found in a wall below the north 
side of the Akropolis at Athens. In the eye of this 
volute a rose is sculptured in relief. In the capitals 
of the temple of Athene Polias this rose was of bronze 
gilt, for which a recess is carved in the marble. 

Height, 7f inches ; breadth, 9 inches. Synopsis No. 410. Inwood, 
Erechtheion, pi. 20 ; Botticher, Tektonik, text, p. 299. 
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(A. 32.) Fragment of the shaft of a ooldmn fluted with 
ti(ireiity-foiir flutes, the diameter about two feet two inches. 
The dimensions differ from those of the columns of the 
Erechtheion. 

(A. 33.) Capital of Ionic column from the peristyle of 
the Artemision at Ephesos ; one of the Volutes is almost 
entirely wanting ; the eye of the other volute is hollow, 
and has been filled perhaps with a metal ornament, for 
attaching whiQh the two small holes in the edges may 
have served ; the back of this capital is broken away. 
Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, pi. facing p. IQ^fc'' * 

(A. 34.) Part of capital of Ionic column from the 
peristyle of the Artemision at Ephesos; the lower joint 
comes immediately below the egg and tongue moulding. 

(A. 36.) Capital of Ionic column from the peristyle of 
the Artemision at Ephesos. The lower joint combes 
immediately below the egg and tongue moulding, as in 
A. 33. One volute is broken away, the eye of the other is 
left plain as if unfinished. This capital is broken away 
at the back. 

(A. 36.) Fragment of corona of cornice from the 
Artemision, Ephesos. On the face the acanthus ornament 
is sculptured in very bold relief, deeply undercut, and 
executed with great delicacy and refinement. This 
fragment has a fine joint on the left, with a high ridge 
next the gutter, a portion of which may be seen at the 
back. 

(A. 37.) Lion's head from the same cornice. The eyes 
are deeply set, the wrinkles on the nose strongly marked. 
The lower jaw is broken away. This fragment was 
imbedded in the foundations of the Byzantine walls, which. 
Mr. Wood found within the cella. On the right temple of 
this lion's head is a hole made by the iron bar k)p- jumper 
employed in blasting these foundations. 

(A. 38.) Base and part of shaft of Ionic column from 



ihe Artemiflion at Ephesos found in situ. Wood, Dis- 
oov^HeS'dt Ephesrus, pi. facing p. 176. 
' ' (A. 39;) Fait' of shaft of Ionic oolamn from the 
Artemlsion at Ephesos. 

(A. 40.) Cotinthian capital from the Artemision at 
Ephesos. Wood (Discoveries at Ephesus, p. 269) thinks 
that this may have been the capital of one of the columns 
in the interior of the ceUay which, on this evidence, he 
restores as of the Corinthian order. 

Fergusson, Transactions of Royal Institute of British Architects, 
1877> p. 83. 

(A. 41.) Six fragments of marble roof-tiles, solenes, teguleB, 
and one fragment of a joint tile, hcUypter, inibrex, from the 
Artemision at Ephesos; the roof tiles have flanges and 
ridges similar to those of the piece of cornice from the 
Artemision, ante. No. 35. On the comer of one of them 
remain the letters ^KA©H$, probably from an inscription 
for the guidance of the masons in placing the tiles. On the 
mode of adjustment of marble tiles on the roofs of Greek 
temples, see Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 
pi. 17, ch. VI. ; Cockerell, Temples of Jilgina and Basses, 
pi. 7. 

(A. 42.) Table case K. contains fragments of sculpture 
and architecture from the Artemision at Ephesos, including 
part of a moulding inlaid with lead gilt. 

B.-^CASTS PROM THE SCULPTURES OP 
THE TEMPLE OP THESEUS AT ATHENS. 

This temple is of the kind called in the language of 
ancient architects peripteral hexastyle, that is to say, 
round the cella is a single row of columns, thirty-four in 
number, of which there are six in each front. The order 
is Doric. On the Eastern front are ten sculptured 
metopes, and on each of the adjacent North and South 
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sides four others, making a total of eighteen sculptnied 
metopes. The remaining metopes of the temple, fifty in 
number, are plain slabs, which may possibly have had 
painted on them figures or ornaments. Within the 
peristyle, the two fronts of the temple are ornamented 
with a frieze. On the West front this frieze is bounded at 
either end by the antcB, while on the East front it is 
continued over them. 

On the East frieze is represented a battle in the 
presence of six seated Deities, arranged in two groups. 
The combatants hurl at each other vast rocks. Archaeo- 
logists are not agreed as to the particular contest here 
represented. 

Col. Leake (Topographv of Athens, I., p. 505) saw in this 
scene a Gigantomachia, ii wMch he supposes Herakles to 
have taken a part, together with Apollo, Ares, Hermes, 
and Dionysos. According to K. 0. Muller, it represents 
the Athenians under the command of Theseus attacking 
the Pallantidaa, who, in Attic legend, formed a league to 
attack Theseus, and whom Muller supposes to have been 
a race analogous to the Giants. This interpretation has 
not been accepted by later archaeologists. On the whole, 
the conjecture most worthy of consideration is that 
adopted by Brunn (Bildwerke des Theseion, in the Sit- 
zimgsberichte of the Bavarian Academy, Munich, 1874, 
II., pi. 1, p. 61). He supposes the battle here represented 
to be that fought by the Athenians under Theseus against 
Eurystheus in defence of the Herakleidae. The scene on 
the left would thus represent the first rout of the troops of 
Eurystheus, then would come the storming of the Skironian 
pass by Theseus, where we might expect masses of rocks 
to be hurled on the assailants. The figure on the extreme 
right (B. 13), who is stooping forward, Brunn supposes to 
be one of the victors erecting the boundary stone, which, 
according to the Attic legend, was set up by Theseus to 
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mark the limits of the Peloponnese on the side of Attika. 
The kneeling figure on the left (B. 4) who is being bound 
would, according to Brunn, be Eurystheus, who was taken 
prisoner and put to death. In the two groups of seated 
Deities, Zeus woidd naturally be balanced by Poseidon in 
the opposite group. 

The subject of the West frieze of the Theseion admits 
of no doubt. Here we have represented the Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapiths at the marriage feast of Feirithoos. 

Leake and other writers on the topography of Athens have 
agreed in recognising this temple as the one dedicated to 
Theseus by the Athenians in the time of Kimon, when the 
bones of that hero were transported from the island of 
Skyros to Athens. Ludwig Ross, however, who had 
greatly studied the topography and antiquities of Athens, 
maintained that this was not the Theseion, but the temple 
of Ares, and since his time supporters of this theory have 
not been wanting. On the other hand E. Curtius (Sieben 
Karten, p. 53) suggests that the temple may have been 
dedicated to Herakles in Melit^. The fact that eight of 
the metopes and one if not both friezes have reference to 
exploits of Theseus makes it a priori probable that the 
temple was dedicated to his worship, possibly in combi- 
nation with that of Herakles. 

Mas. Marbles, IX., pll. 12-21 ; Ellis, £. M. II., pp. 41-59 ; Stuart, 
III., ch. I., pll. 13-14 ; MuUer, Denkmaler, pi. 21 ; Ulrichs, Annali 
d. Inst. Arch. 1841, p. 74 ; Leake, Topography of Athens, I., 
p. 498 ; Ross, Das Theseion ; Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 134 ; 
Gnrlitt, Das Alter der Bildwerke des sogenannten Theseion ; 
Jnlins, Annali, 1877, p. 92 ; 1878, p. 193, and Mon. d. Inst. 
Arch. X., pll. 43, 44 and pll. 58, 59. 

The ten metopes on the Eastern front contain ten of the 
twelve labours of Herakles. The eight metopes on the 
returns of the South-East and North-East angles represent 
the following exploits of the Attic hero Theseus. On the 
South side— (1.) The victory over the Minotaur. (2.) The 
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capture of the bull of Marathon. (3.) The punishment of 
SinisPityokamptes. (4.) Thepunishmentof Prokru8tes.(?) 
On tie North side are — (1.) The victory of Theseus <!rver 
the robher Periphetes, also called Korynetes. (2.) His 
contest with the Arkadian wrestler, Kerkyon. (3.) The 
punishment of Skiron. (4.) The capture of the sow of 
Krommyon. 

Of these eighteen metopes the Museum possesses casts of 
Gufy three, Nos. 1 , 2, and 4 on the North side. 

(B. 1.) Theseus and Periphetes. In this group Theseus 
stands on the left, aiming a blow at his adversary, who has 
been thrown on the ground with his legs bent and his 
feet* in the air. Both his arms, the lower parts of which 
are now wanting, have been extended in front as if to 
avert a spear-thrust. Both arms of Theseus are wanting, 
but from the action of his left hand, which still remains 
attached to his chest, his weapon was probably a spear, 
which he vras thrusting downwards with both hands. 
His left leg is wanting from below, his right from above, 
the knee. 

(B. 2.) Theseus and Kerkyon. Theseus has lifted his 
adversary bodily from the ground, locking both arms 
round his body, so as to compress his ribs. Kerkyon is 
nearly helpless, his head hangs down, resting on the 
right knee of Theseus, behind which his left arm, now 
broken away, has passed : his right arm is raised, passing 
behind the right shoulder of Theseus; both legs are 
beating the air uselessly, the right foot, now wanting, has 
been on a level with the head of Theseus. The hero is 
moving forward to the left, his weight falling chiefly on 
the right foot ; his left foot is wanting from the instep, 
and of his head only the outline remains. The face of 
Kerkyon is fairly preserved, the surface of his head has 
suffered, and there is hardly aliy indication of hair. 
"~ (B. 3.) Theseus attacking .the'^sow of Krommyon. On 
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tke left the sow, standing on her hind legs, rests both 
forefeet on the right' thigh of Theseus just below his hip. 
He.^yances to the attack from the right, with the right 
foot forward. . As his right arm is wanting from the 
dhonlder, the action of the right hand cannot be ascer- 
tained. This arm, however, must have been raised above 
liis head and may have brandished a club ; his left arm is 
bent and concealed by a ehldmySf which is fastened on the 
right shoulder and hangs down the right side of the body 
aAd at the back. The head, right arm, left leg from^ 
below the hip and right foot from the instep of Theseus 
axQ wanting, also the head and right hind leg of the sow. 

Stuart, III., ch. 1, pi. 13. Of these metopes Nos. 2, 3 are engrared, 
Mus. Marbles IX., pi. 21 ; all three ia the Mun. d. Inst. Arch. X., 
pi. 44. See Julius, in the Annali d. Inst. Arch. 1877, p. 92,, 
and 1878, p. 193 ; Garlitt, Das Alter der Bildwerke des Theseion, 
p. 32, fol. 

EAST FRIEZE OF THESEION. 

(B. 4.) A group of four combatants : on the right is a 
figure stooping forward and pressing down on both knees 
an antagonist whose hands are tied behind his back, and 
who has evidently been overcome in battle ; his weight is 
thrown principally on the right knee; he is naked, his 
head, now wanting, was probably turned towards his 
assailant on the right, whose arms may have been raised 
to strike his vanquished foe on the head with some 
weapon, and whose right leg is advanced forward, the foot 
raised as if resting cm rocky ground behind the kneeling 
figure. The left leg and thigh of the attacking figure, 
both arms, and his head are wanting; from the right 
shoulder hangs a cMamys, On the left are two warriors ad- 
vancing : they both bear Argolic shields on their left arms : 
the fbreinOst figure wears -a short jcloserfitting chiton^ which 
has slipped down from the right shoulder to the girdle. 
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leaving the greater part of the body from the waist up- 
wards uncovered; his right leg is broken away from above 
the knee to the toes. The figure following on the extreme 
left wears a chlamys fastened on the right shoulder and 
falling over the left arm and obliquely etcross the body 
from the left hip to the middle of the right thigh ; part of 
it hangs free behind the left shoulder : the direction of the 
folds shows that the figure is moving forward : the body 
rests on the left leg : both these figures hold the handle 
of the shield, porpcMD, in their left hands. On the extreme 
right of this slab there remains the right foot of a figure. 
According to Stuart's engraving (III. ch. 1, pi. 14, fig. 1) 
this was a male figure moving to the right and looking 
back to the left. 

(B. 5.) On the next slab is a group of three deities 
seated on rocks, of whom the foremost is male, the other 
two female. The two female figures wear the talaric 
chiton: the hindermost of the two has the chiton drawn 
up under the girdle, the upper fold reaching below the 
hips, over which falls a diploldion : her chiton is fastened 
on the right shoulder, leaving the right upper arm and 
side bare : her right hand falls at her side and may have 
held a spear : the right arm is wanting from above the 
elbow to the wrist : in Stuart's engraving she wears a 
helmet, which, taken in connection with the action of her 
right hand, makes it probable that this figure is Athene : 
her head, now wanting, has been turned towards the 
central figure towards whom her left arm, which is 
broken away from above the wrist, has been extended. 
The central figure turns round towards her companion on 
the left, towards whom her right arm, now wanting from 
a little below the shoidder, has probably been extended. 
The left arm of this central figure is extended towards the 
back of the male figure : her face is broken away : at the 
back of her head is a veil falling down her back: her 
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mantle is wrapped round her lower limbs ; one end of it is 
<$ast over her left arm and hand : aU these figures wear 
sandals. The male figure in this group has his body turned 
away from the central figure : his head, neck, and right 
shoulder are wanting, but he probably looked to the right 
at the pair of combatants which follows next in order. 
He has a mantle twisted round his lower limbs and pass- 
ing behind his back over his left arm and hand : his left 
hand, which is raised to the level of his head, has rested 
on a sceptre held vertically, which is now broken away. 

(B. 6.) A group of two warriors fighting: the one on the 
right, whose back is turned to the spectator, and who is mov- 
ing to the right as if retreating, turns to repel his antagonist ; 
his right arm is broken away, but enough remains of the 
lower arm and hand to show that he was directing a spear- 
thrust against his adversary : his left arm, broken away 
below the shoulder, must have held out an Argolic shield, 
of the rim of which a fragment still remains attached to 
the left thigh. He wears a chiton, which does not reach 
below the knees, and which is fastened on the left shoulder, 
leaving the right shoulder and side bare ; it is girt at the 
waist ; his antagonist presses forward to the attack with 
the left foot advanced and the body thrown well forward : 
on his left arm is an Argolic buckler ; his right arm and 
shoulder are wanting, but from the action it is probable 
that he held a sword in his right hand ; his head is broken 
away, all but the crest at the back of his helmet. To- 
wards the right edge of this slab is seen the right foot of 
another figure, which, together with a wounded warrior 
lying on the ground, is engraved by Stuart (III. ch. 1, 
pi. 14, fig. 3). 

(B. 7.) Two warriors moving to the right. On the 
ground below the figure on the left remains part of the 
wounded warrior just referred to, but the marble has been 
so much injured at this place as to be hardly intelligible. 
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Botli these warriors are nude. Of the / figure on the 
right nothing remains but his body from the neck to 
the hips and his left arm with the shield ; his right arm is 
broken off with the shoulder. Of the other warrior, the 
right leg and thigh from the hip downwards and the right 
arm from the shotdder are wanting ; his left elbow is 
drawn behind his back, which is turned partly towards 
the spectator. As the left hand is wanting, it is un- 
certain whether he was armed with a shield; he has 
advanced his right foot as if hurrying forward. 

(B. 8.) A battle scene, in which the combatants, four in 
number, hurl rocks at each other : a fifth, overcome in the 
fray, lies prostrate on the ground. On the left is a pair 
of antagonists, of whom the one on the right has his body- 
drawn back, the weight being thrown on his right leg : 
with his left hand he presses a rock against the left side 
of his adversary, while his right arm is drawn back and 
bent as if to hurl a spear ; his left arm, which has been 
extended horizontally, is wanting all but the hand, as are 
also the back of the head and both legs : this figure is 
naked, and has his back to the spectator ; his antagonist 
advances from the left with his left foot firmly planted on 
the ground ; with his left hand he thrusts a mass of rock 
at his adversary's head. The rapidity of his movement is 
indicated by the oblique direction of the folds of his mantle, 
which falls from his left arm, crossing his back and re- 
appearing from behind his thighs ; his head, right arm; 
and right leg and thigh are wanting. To the right of this 
group are two combatants fighting over the body of a 
third who has fallen at their feet. The action of the figure 
on the left is not easy to determine, because his head, both 
arms, and right thigh are wanting, and of his left thigh 
only a small part is visible below the hip ; he moves for- 
ward with the left leg advanced and the body inclined 
towards the right, his left hand grasping a rock which is 
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shown above the left knee of the fallen figure : his right 
arm must have been raised above the level of the shoulder : 
the opposite combatant, whose back is turned to the spec- 
tator, advances his left leg and with his right hand hurls 
a rock, while his left hand appears above his antagonist's 
shoulder : the left arm and shoulder of this figure, the 
back of his head, the back of his right upper arm, his 
right leg, and his left leg and thigh are wanting : the 
fallen figure lies on rocky ground between the combatants : 
his head is sunk below the level of his body ; his right 
arm, now wanting, has been resting on a lower level, his 
left arm is folded helplessly across his body, his right knee 
is bent ; the head, the inside of the left thigh, and surface 
of the left arm and hand of this figure are much injured. 

(B. 9.) Two warriors moving to the right. The warrior 
in front wears a chiton fastened on the left shoulder 
which leaves the right side bare ; on his left arm is an 
Argolic buckler ; both legs are wanting from above the 
knee, and the right arm from below the shoulder; he 
advances so close to the seated group in front of him that 
the edge of his buckler passes behind the right elbow of 
the figure seated immediately before him. As his right 
arm is wanting it cannot be decided whether this warrior 
advances with a hostile intention. The warrior who 
follows is naked ; his right arm from the shoulder, and his 
right leg and thigh are wanting ; on his left arm is a 
shield held in the hand by the smaller strap, porpax^ and 
also supported by a broad strap, ochanon, at the elbow ; his 
left leg is advanced. 

(B. 10.) Group of one female and two male deities ; the 
female figure occupies the centre of the group and is 
seated on a rock, her head slightly inclined forward and 
looking to the left, in which direction her body is turned ; 
she wears a talaric chiton and a mantle wound round her 
lower limbs ; her right arm and hand rest on her lap ; the 
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left arm is broken off at the elbow ; of ber bead, a frag- 
ment utterly defaced is all tbat remains. Tbe male figure 
bebind ber is seated on anotber rock ; a mantle is wound 
round bis lower limbs. Tbe male deity in front of tbe 
female figure bas a mantle similarly disposed around bis 
lower limbs; bis bead and botb arms from above tbe 
elbow are wanting; tbe rigbt arm must bave been 
advanced towards tbe warrior on tbe left ; bis left arm 
probably bung at bis side ; tbe feet of all tbree figures rest 
on rocky ground at different levels. 

(B. 11.) Torso of a warrior armed witb an Argolic 
buckler, wbo moves to tbe left. Tbe bead, now wanting, 
probably looked in tbe opposite direction. His rigbt arm 
from tbe elbow, bis left band, and botb tbigbs from below 
tbe bips are broken away; the rigbt leg has been 
advanced in the same direction as tbe right arm ; the 
buckler is attached to his left arm by a strap, ochanon, 

(B. 12.) A group of two male figures ; tbe one on the 
left wears a chiton fastened on the left shoulder, which 
has slipped down from the opposite shoulder to the girdle, 
leaving the right side bare. Tbe chiton is drawn up over the 
girdle. The bead, right arm, and lower limbs of this figure 
are broken away ; his left arm is placed at the back of 
the figure standing beside him, whose arms, now wanting, 
appear to have been drawn back, suggesting tbe notion 
that this figure is a captive. He is headless, the right 
thigh from the hip, and the left from a little below the 
hip are wanting, as are both arms from a little below the 
shoulder ; a cMamya hangs at his back. Between this group 
and the next figure (B. 13) Stuart (III. ch. I. pi. 14, 
fig. 6) gives a male figure standing, turned a little to tbe 
right, and wearing a chlamya fastened on the rigbt shoulder 
and falling over the left arm and side ; bis bead, right hand, 
and rigbt leg from the thigh to tbe ankle are wanting. 

(B. 13.) Male figure stooping forward turned to tbe 
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left ; both arms liave been extended in front of the body* 
The action represented was probably the supporting of a 
wounded comrade, or the carrying off the body of a dead 
enemy. This figure wears a chiton girt at the waist and 
reaching a little below the hips ; both legs and the lower 
half of both thighs are wanting, also the right arm from 
below the elbow, and the left nearly up to the shoulder ; 
the head, turned to the left, remains, but the features are 
entirely defaced; the weight of the body has rested 
principally on the right leg ; the remains of the feet show 
that the left leg, which is advanced, rested on a higher 
level than the right leg. The surface of this figure 
generally is in bad condition. 

WEST FRIEZE OF THESEION. 

(B. 14.) Contest of a Lapith with a Centaur, who is 
victorious, and who with both hands heaves a stone above 
his head in order to hurl it at his prostrate antagonist. 
The Centaur, turned to the left, is rearing on hw hind 
legs; the Lapith is seated on the ground, his left knee 
drawn' up; his left hand, which is muffled in his cTilamys, is 
raised towards the Centaur, as if to ward off the impending 
blow ; his head is upturned, he has supported himself on his 
right arm ; the face of this figure is entirely destroyed, 
his right arm is wanting from the shoulder, his right knee 
and part of the right thigh and leg have suffered much 
from decay ; his chlamys is fastened on the right shoulder. 
Both forelegs, the left arm, and the tail of the Centaur 
are wanting. The left hind leg and the surface of the 
body are much injured. 

(B. 15.) Nearly in the centre, a group of two Centaurs 
rearing up and heaving together a rock wherewith to 
crush a Lapith, Kaineus, who has sunk into the ground 
between them, and who endeavours to defend himself 

PART II. c 
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with his Bhield uplifted on his left arm : his head is 
turned towards the Centaur on the right his right arm, 
now wanting, has rested on the ground : his features are 
destroyed, and the upper part of his shield broken away : 
he wears a helmet, his body is in good preservation ; each 
Centaur holds the rock with both hands ; the one on the 
left wants the right hind and fore leg ; the rest of his 
body is well preserved, all but the face, which wants the 
nose and mouth ; the Centaur on the right' wants the left 
hind leg between the haunch and the fetlock, and the left 
elbow ; his forelegs are hidden behind the buckler of 
Kaineus ; his features are fairly preserved. On the right 
of this group is a Lapith hastening to give succour to 
ELaineus : he advances to the left with the right foot 
foremost : his right arm, now broken off half way down 
the upper arm, has been raised to strike the Centaur in 
front of him ; his left arm is muffled in a chlamys fastened 
on the right shoulder : his features are destroyed, and the 
left side of his body from the waist to the knees is much 
injured. On the right of this figure is a group of a 
Lapith attacking a Centaur. The Lapith wears a crested 
helmet ; on his left arm is a shield, within which his cMamys 
hangs from his arm ; he advances with his left leg for- 
ward; his right arm, now entirely wanting, probably 
aimed a blow with a sword at his adversary ; his right 
thigh and leg, and his left leg with the knee and lower 
part of the thigh are wanting ; his left foot is planted on 
a rock ; the surface of his body is in bad condition and his 
features entirely defaced. The Centaur opposed to him is 
rearing with his back turned to the spectator ; his right 
arm, drawn back, has held some weapon, probably the 
branch of a tree ; on his left arm and shoulder is the skin 
of a lion or panther which hangs down his back ; his left 
fore leg and the left hind leg from above the stifle-joint 
are wanting. 
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On the left of the group of Kaineus is a group of a 
Lapith and a Centaur ; the Lapith advances to the right 
with his left foot advanced and his body to the front ; his 
head and both arms are wanting, so that it is not easy to 
define the motive of this figure ; a chlamys hangs from his 
back, the direction of the folds indicating that he had 
been advancing towards the Centaur on his left, whose 
back is turned towards him ; while from the position of 
his legs it may be inferred that he has suddenly drawn 
back from the attack on this Centaur, perhaps with a view 
to rendering assistance to Kaineus ; the Centaur on his 
left rears up, brandishing the branch of a tree ; his human 
back is turned to the spectator and he appears to be 
hurling the branch in the direction of an adversary on 
his left; his head, both arms, his left fore leg, and left 
hind leg are wanting, the body is otherwise well pre- 
served : of the Lapith the head, both arms, and all the- 
left thigh and leg to the ankle are wanting, and the 
surface of the right thigh and leg from above the knee to- 
the shin is destroyed. 

(B. 16.) On the left is a Lapith armed with shield and 
helmet and wearing a chiton, attacking a Centaur who- 
rears to the right over the body of a fallen Lapith. This; 
slab as given by Stuart (III. ch. 1, pi. 14, fig. 10), contained 
another group of a Lapith attacking a Centaur on the 
right. The right arm of the Lapith on the left is wanting. 

C— TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS (ATHENE 

NIKE) AT ATHENS. 

Four slabs from the frieze. This temple was seen entire 
by the travellers Spon and Wheler when they visited Athens 
in 1676. (Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 368.) Their 
notice corresponds with the statement of Pausanias that it 
was situated on the right of the approach to the Propylaea. 

c 2 
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It was then used by the Turks as a powder magazine. When 
Stuart visited Athens in 1751, the temple had disappeared, 
all but some traces of the foundation on the site and the 
four slabs here described, which were then built into the 
wall of an adjacent powder magazine. These four slabs 
were subsequently removed to England by Lord Elgin's 
agent in 1804. In 1835, after the Turks withdrew from 
the Akropolis, it was gradually cleared of the modem 
buildings by which it had been disfigured, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Ludwig Boss and two German 
architects, and on removing a Turkish bastion on the 
right of the Propylaea the greater part of the architecture 
and sculpture of the temple was found built into its walls. 
As its plan could be clearly traced in situ, a nearly complete 
restoration of this beautiful edifice was accomplished. 
This temple, the position of which is marked on the 
model of the Akropolis (G. 11), is of the Ionic order, 
with four columns on both fronts, and hence in the 
language of the ancient architects would have been 
described as amphiprostylos tetraatylos. Its length is 27 feet 
2 in., its breadth 18 feet 3 in. It was enriched above the 
Architrave by an external frieze in high relief. Origin- 
ally this frieze consisted of fourteen slabs, of which twelve 
•still exist. At the East end of the frieze were sculptured 
standing and seated figures which are generally thought 
to represent groups of divinities, though from their 
mutilated condition there is hardly one which can be 
identified. 

On the North and South sides the frieze represents 
combats between Greeks and Persians, and on the West 
side a battle between Greeks and antagonists, whom from 
their costume we may consider Asiatics. Two of the slabs 
brought to England by Lord Elgin (Mus. Marbles, IX. pU. 
9, 10) are certainly from the West end of the Temple, 
making up the greater part of its width. 
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(C. 1-2.) Two slabs forming the West frieze. On the 
extreme left is a warrior supporting with his right knee 
the shoulder of a comrade who has fallen at his feet, and is 
leaning on his right arm. Next on the right is a figure, 
apparently the antagonist of the warrior standing on the 
extreme left. Next are two antagonists fighting over the 
body of a fallen combatant ; then a warrior who has over- 
thrown his adversary and presses him down with his left 
foot, raising his right hand to inflict the mortal wound. In 
the background beyond the prostrate figure is the trunk of 
a tree on which is suspended a large circular shield. Next, 
on the extreme right, is a warrior pursuing a foe flying to 
the right. The rapidity of movement in both figures is in- 
dicated by the direction of their drapery. With these two 
figures must be taken in connection the first figure on the 
left in the adjacent slab (Mus. Marbles, IX., pi. 10), who 
appears to be hastening to the assistance of the flying 
warrior. Next is a complicated group of warriors fighting 
over the body of a wounded man who has sunk on the 
ground helplessly. Behind him on the left are two 
warriors, one of whom stoopd to raise his prostrate comrade, 
supporting his back with his left knee and right arm ; 
the other follows on the left, raising his shield to protect 
him. In the background is a third warrior, moving for- 
ward to the attack from the left, and ranged against these 
are two antagonists, one of whom stoops to drag away 
by the feet the wounded warrior, while he protects him- 
self with his shield ; the comrade of this stooping figure 
stands behind him drawing his body back and aiming his 
spear at the advancing foe. His left arm is muffled in a 
cMamy8, which he uses instead of a shield. On the extreme 
right are two pairs of combatants ; in one of these groups 
a warrior who has fallen on his right knee is endeavouring 
to defend himself against his antagonist, whose right arm 
has been raised to strike^ perhaps with a battle-axe, and 
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who seizes 'with his left hand the shield, of the kneeUng 
figure. 

In the group which closes the composition on the right, 
one of the warriors flies before the assault oi his antagonist, 
whose arms are both raised to strike him. On the ground 
between the legs of the flying figure is a helmet. In these 
two slabs, some of the figures are entirely nude, others 
wear a cldamysy or a chiton reaching to the knees with or 
without a chlamys. They are armed for the most part with 
Argolic bucklers. The heads are so mutilated that the 
form of the helmet or other covering is di£G.cult to make^ 
out ; but on several of the figures the flowing crest of the 
helmet remains, and in two instances a cap made of some 
flexible material appears to have been worn instead of the 
helmet. All the figures are much mutilated, and the 
weapons which may have been of metal have all been 
destroyed. 4^ 

Length (of slab No. 1), 6 feet 8} inches; (of slab No.- 2)16 feet 
7^ inches ; height, 1 foot 5 J inches. Mus. H%*bles iSL, pU. 
9-10 ; Ross, pi. XL, figs, i-k ; Overbeck, fig. 67. Stuart, II., 
ch. V. pi. 41, fig. 3. JS. 

The other two slabs from this frieze represent a battle 
between Greeks and Persians, who are distiiguished from 
their adversaries by their costume, and some of whom are 
on horseback. 

(C. 3.) In the first group on the extreme left a Persian 
has fallen on his right knee raising his right arm to 
defend his head from the attack of bis antagonist, whose 
back is turned to the spectator, and who presses his left 
foot on the right thigh of the Persian, raising his right 
arm, probably to thrust his spear downwards into his body. 
Next is a group of two Persians and a Greek. One of the 
Persians lies dead, on the ground ; his mounted comrade 
urges his horse against the Greek, who draws back, throw- 
ing his weight on his left leg ; his right arm, broken off 
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below the elbow, has been raised to defend his head. The 
next group is composed of fwo Persians on foot and a 
Greek. In the centre is a wounded Persian who has been 
forced down on his left knee, and extends his arms forward 
mainly trying to resist the Greek on the left, who drags 
liim along, grasping the head of the Persian with his left 
Land. The entire right arm of the Greek is wanting, but 
from the action of his shoulder the right hand must have 
held either a spear or a sword. On the right the other 
Persian turns back to defend his fallen comrade against 
•s^the Greek. Both arms are raised to strike, and probably 
wielded a battle-axe. At his left side hangs a quiver. On 
the extreme right is a Greek moving to the right in 
pursuit of a flying Persian of whom only the leg and part 
.of the drapery round the loins remain. The ground on 
which this scene takes place is rocky. 

^ Length, 5 feet 10 inches hj 1 foot 5 J inches. Mus. Marbles, IX., 
pi. 7; Ross, pi. XII., fig* o; Overbeck, fig. 67. Stuart, II., 
ch..«^pl. 41, fig. 2. K 

(C. 4.) The first pair of combatants on the left are a 
Persian who has fallen on his right knee, and who holds up 
a shield in the form of a crescent, pelta lunata, on his left 
arm to defen^ himself against his antagonist advai?.cing 
from the right. The right arms of both these figures are 
wanting. Next is a group of three figures, a fallen 
Persian defended by a mounted comrade on the right, who 
draws back his right hand, which must have been armed 
with a spear aimed at the Greek advancing from the left. 
The horse of the Persian rears as if to strike down with 
hifl forefeet the left arm of the Greek, which, protected by 
his shield, is thrust forward in advance of his hody : the 
cMamys flying at the back of the Greek indicates the 
rapidity of his oiislaught. Behind the mounted Persian is 
a comrade, hastening to the left, and pursued by a Greek 
of whom nothing remains except part of his shield and of 
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the drapery round his loins. This closes the scene on the 
right. 

Hftight, 1 foot 5} inches; length, 6 feet 2 inches. >fus. Marbles, 
IX., pi. 8 ; Ross, pi. XII., fig. g ; Overbeck, fig. 67 ; Stuart, 
II., ch. r. pi. 41, fig. 2. Ross places the one slab (p). VII.) on 
the south side, and the other (pi. YIII.) on the north side. 
Eekul^ (Die Balustrade, p. 17) places them both on the south 
side, in an order more probable than that suggested by Hawkins, 
Mus. Marbles, IX., p. 29. E, 

(C. 5.) Above the slabs already described (1-2) is a 
plaster cast from one of those now in position on the temple. 
This slab represents Greeks fighting with Persians. On the 
left is a mutilated group representing a warrior turning to 
assist a comrade who has fallen on his right knee. Next 
is a Greek warrior moving forward to pursue a mounted 
Persian who is flying to the right. On the extreme right 
a Persian on foot flies in the same direction. A slain 
Persian lies in the foreground — ^his body conceals from 
view the left foot of the pursuing Greek and the right 
hind leg of the horse. The position of this slab on the 
temple at the South angle is fixed by the relief on its 
return face which is part of the composition of the Eastern 
front. This return is not given in the cast here described. 

This slab is engraved, Ross, pi. XII. fig. a ; Overbeck, fig. 67 ; Stuart, 
II., ch. V. pi. 41, fig. 2. 

The dress of the Persians in this frieze is the usual chiton 
with long sleeves, girt at the waist, and close-fitting 
trousers, anaxyrides. One of them, the kneeling figure in 
C. 4, wears a quiver, gorytos, from which appears the end 
of his bow, and two others wear quivers. The only 
Persian whose face is preserved is bearded. The heads 
and weapons of both sets of combatants have been nearly 
all destroyed; some of the Greeks are armed with the 
Argolic buckler. Others have a cJdamys wound round the 
left arm or hanging loose from the body. 
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The temple of Nike Apteros stood on a lofty podium, as 
may be seen by reference to the model of the Akropolis 
(G. 1 1). This basement was crowned by a parapet enriched 
with sculpture in high relief and surmounted by a bronze 
screen. Twenty-seven fragments of this frieze of the 
podium were found on the site, and are engraved in Kekule, 
Die Balustrade des Tempels d. Athena Nike, and in the 
work of Boss already referred to. Recently several 
fragments have been found in the course of excavations 
at the foot of the Akropolis on the South side, and are 
engraved in the new work of Kekul^, Reliefs an der 
Balustrade, &c. Of the fragments found on the site of 
the temple the following casts are in the Elgin room. 

(C. 6.) Two winged Victories about to sacrifice a cow, 
which one of them is holding back as it springs forward. 
The other Victory leads the way, moving to the right. 

Ross, pi. XIII., fig. A ; Kekul^ pi. 1, D, and, Reliefs an der Balustrade, 
p. 4, pi. I., fig. A ; Overbeck, p. 325, fig. 68a. 

(C. 7.) Victory turned to the left stoops forward, raising 
her right foot in order to adjust her sandal. 

Ross, pi. XIII., fig. B ; Kekule, pi. III., N, and. Reliefs an der Balus- 
trade, p. 9, pi. IV., fig. ; Overbeck, p. 325, fig. 686. 

(C. 8.) Victory standing turned to the left, the right arm 
advanced. The right hand and all the left arm being 
broken away, the motive of this figure has not been 
ascertained. 

Kekule, pi. II., H, and, Reliefs an der Balustrade, pi. lY., fig. M. 

(C. 9.) Victory standing turned to the left. Broken off 
at the knees. 

Eekul^ pi. II., I, and. Reliefs an der Balustrade, pi. V., fig. R. 

The fragments of these sculptures are too mutilated to 
enable us to arrange them in one composition or to ascertain 
what subject or subjects they represented. With the figures 
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of Victory were found two fragments of figures representing 
Athene seated. In one of these fragments (Kekule, pi. I. 
c.) the Goddess is seated on the prow of a vessel, from 
the introduction of which symbol it may be reasonably 
inferred that a naval victory is here commemorated. 

Nearly all the archaeologists who have written on the 
sculptures of this temple assume that both in the smaller 
and the larger frieze particular victories gained by the 
Athenians are commemorated. If this be admitted, the 
next question is, what is the probable date of the sculptures 
themselves. On this question there is no direct evidence 
except the fact that the temple could not have been erected 
till after the building of the South wall of the AkropoHs by 
Kimon. The style of its architecture is certainly not later 
than, if as late as, that of the Erechtheion, which we know 
to have been in course of building b.c. 409. The sculpture 
again of the smaller frieze, though more skilfully composed 
and executed than the frieze of the Erechtheion, presents 
some curious coincidences with it in certain groups which 
are almost identical in design. It is probable that the 
smaller frieze of the Temple of Victory was, like the 
frieze of the Erechtheion, the work of an inferior class of 
artists, who had received their training in the schools of 
Pheidias and his contemporaries. On the other hand, in 
the larger frieze from the temple of Nike, there is a marked 
superiority both in the design and execution. The Victory 
stooping to adjust her sandal is one of the most beautiful 
fragments of Athenian art which has come down to us. 
In the elaborate treatment of the drapery, and richness of 
form, some have discerned traces of that later Athenian 
style which we are accustomed to associate with the school 
of Praxiteles, and have consequently assigned to this frieze 
a date as late as the early part or middle of the 4th century 
B.C., but, till we know more of the style of Alkamenes and 
the other great contemporaries of Pheidias, it cannot be 
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safely aesumed that this frieze nmst on account of its 
advanced style be later than the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, B.C. 404. With regard to the particular battles 
commemorated in both friezes, nothing positive can be 
proved. If we assume that all the four sides of the 
smaller frieze relate to the same battle, then the conjecture 
of Overbeck that the battle represented is that of Plataea, 
in which Greeks fought against Persians with Hellenic 
allies, is not unworthy of consideration. In that case the 
shield suspended from the tree in slab C. 1 may mark the 
spot where a trophy was erected, or, as Kekule suggests, may 
have reference to the golden shields dedicated by the 
Athenians at Delphi after the battle of Plataea. The 
figures on the balustrade, again, may commemorate a 
number* of victories by sea and land, and Kekul^ has 
XQade an ingenious conjecture that these sculptures com- 
memorate the successes of Alkibiades at Abydos, Kyzikos, 
and Byzantium, and that they were dedicated on his 
triumphal return from exile, B.C. 407. On the whole it 
seems more probable that these sculptures were executed 
in commemoration of particular battles than that their 
subjects are only to be understood as containing a general 
allusion to Athenian victories. 

Benndorf, Festschrift : iiber das Cultusbild der Athena Nikfe, Wien, 

1879 ; Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 187 ; Ellis, E. M., II., p. 60, 

Nos. 158-161 ; Prestel, Der Tempel der Athena Nik^, Mainz, 
1873. 

D.— CASTS PROM FRIEZE OP CHORAGIC 
MONUMENT OP LYSIKRATES. 

The Choragic Monument of Lysikrates is a small 
circular edifice encircled by Corinthian engaged columns, 
which still stands in its original position at Athens below 
the Eastern side of the Akropolis, and a little to the East 
of the theatre of Dionysos. Here in antiquity was a 
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street called " the street of tripods," because of the number 
of tripods which were there dedicated to Dionysos by 
Ghoragic victors. 

The purpose and date of the edifice to which the frieze 
here described belongs are made known to us by the 
dedication inscribed upon the architrave, of which the 
translation is as follows : ^^ Lysikrates of Kikynna, son of 
Lysitheides, was Choragos. The youths of the tribe 
Akamantis were victors, Theon was the flute player, 
Lysiades an Athenian was the instructor of the Choros, 
Euainetos was Archon." The mention of this magistrate 
fixes the date of the monument to b.c. 335-4. 

The edifice presents one of the earliest examples of the 
use of the Corinthian order in Greek architecture. It 
may be thus described. On a square basement is a 
cylindrical structure formed by six equal panels of white 
marble closely joined ; at each vertical joint a Corinthian 
column has been fitted with great nicety into a groove, so 
as to project more than half its diameter; above this 
colonnade is the entablature and a cupola or tholos ; this 
is in the form of a tiling of laurel-leaves richly decorated 
round the circumference with a double row of projecting 
ornaments ; from the apex of the roof rises a mass of 
foliage arranged in a triple form, on the three most 
projecting leaves of which the bronze tripod dedicated by 
the Choragic victor was placed. 

The subject of the frieze here described is the victory of 
Dionysos over the Tyrrhenian pirates who had kid- 
napped him from Chios with the intention of selling him 
as a slave. The God revenged himself by transforming 
the pirates into dolphins, a myth which is to be found in 
the Homeric Hymn to Dionysos, the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, and in other Greek and Boman mythological 
writers. In the frieze is represented the moment when 
this transformation took place ; the scene is not on board 
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the ship, as in Ovid and other fabulists, but on a rocky- 
shore. 

(D. 1.) In the centre of the composition is Dionysos 
turned to the left, reclining on a rock over which drapery- 
is thrown. He leans on his left elbow ; with his right hand 
he caresses a panther which has sprung on to his lap and 
raises its left paw. The legs of Dionysos have been 
broken away, and of his head only the back is visible ; in 
his left hand he has held a ihyrsos, traces of which appear 
behind his left shoulder. This figure is very similar in 
pose and type to the so-called 'iheseus of the Eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon. On either side of Dionysos 
is a Satyr, seated on lower rocks. The Satyr on the right 
rests both hands on his left knee ; his head, which, with 
the shoulder, is now broken away, was probably turned 
towards Dionysos. The Satyr on the left of the God 
rests his left hand on the rock behind him ; his right knee 
is bent and the right leg drawn up under it ; in his right 
hand he holds a thyraos ; his body and head are turned to 
the right. The surface of this figure has suffered very 
much. 

(D. 2.) Next on the left is a Satyr advancing over 
rocky ground towards a large kraJter (shape OCX IX. of 
Vase Catalogue) : in his right hand he holds an oinockoey 
■with which he is about to take wine from the hrater ; in 
his left hand has been perhaps a phicde; a fawn skin, 
nehris, hangs from his left shoulder, the end falling below 
the elbow ; his right leg is advanced. His head appears 
to have turned towards Dionysos; the face is destroyed 
and the body and legs much injured. On the opposite 
side of the vase stands a Satyr turned to the left, resting 
his left elbow on the stump of a tree, over which is 
thrown a panther's skin ; the top of a thyraos appears 
above his right shoulder. The body of this Satyr is in 
fair condition, but of his face hardly a trace remains. He 
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appears to have been bearded. This figure looks on 
at the destruction of the pirates, which is represented in 
a series of groups on the left, and which we must suppose 
to have taken place on a rocky shore overlooked by the 
higher ground on which Dionysos reclines. 

(D. 3.) The next group on the left represents a pirate 
thrown on his hands and knees upon the rocks. On his 
back kneels a Satyr whose right arm is upraised to strike 
his prostrate foe with some weapon which is not clearly 
shown in the relief, but which was probably a thyrsos. 
On the right another Satyr advances, holding in both 
hands a lighted torch with which he is about to assail the 
fallen pirate. This Satyr is naked and bearded : his head 
is encircled with a diadem ; his left foot and ankle, and 
his right shoulder are broken away ; the rest of the figure 
is fairly preserved all but the face. The Satyr kneeling 
on the pirate has a panther's skin floating in the air at his 
back: his body is well preserved as far as the hips, 
between which is a break in the marble, filled up in the 
cast by a lump of plaster which extends from the pelvis to 
the inside of the right ankle. The body of the pirate 
and the features both of the pirate and of his adversary 
have been preserved ; their eyes are deep-set, the eyebrows 
converging to a point over the nose. 

(D. 4.) Next on the left is a Satyr moving to the right 
but looking back at a pirate on his left, who kneels with 
his hands tied behind him. The Satyr holding with both 
hands his thyrsos in a slanting direction with the top 
downwards, aims a blow at the pirate, who looks round at 
him in helpless terror, A panther's skin hanging from 
the left shoulder of the Satyr floats in the air at his back- 
He is bearded, his features are defaced, the rest of his body- 
is in fair preservation : the pirate is beardless, his face 
and body are fairly preserved. 

(D. 5.) The next figure on the left is a Satyr, who turns 
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to the right kneeling on his left knee, set in the fork of a 
tree close to the edge of the sea ; with both hands he is 
breaking off a branch. His panther's skin floats in the air 
behind his back. This figure is bearded, his body is fairly- 
preserved, but the features are destroyed. His right foot 
stands in shoal* water, which is indicated by curling waves. 
[Behind him on the left is a pirate, whose body to the waist 
is transformed into a dolphin, and who leaps head foremost 
into the sea. 

(D. 6.) Next on the left is a Satyr who looks to the 
right, but whose body is inclined in the opposite direction, 
the weight being thrown upon the right leg. Both arms 
are extended forward to the right, and he appears to be 
dragging with both hands at one of the feet of the pirate 
on the right, who has been destroyed all but the one foot 
and the remains of the right hand, which must have been 
extended in supplication. The Satyr is bearded, his 
features are destroyed, and the rest of the figure is in bad 
preservation. He stands in the sea. Behind him on the 
left is a transformed pirate in the act of leaping to the 
right into the sea. 

(D. 7.) On the right of the central group (D. 1) is a 
Satyr moving to the right towards a large Krater (Shape 
No. CCXIX. of Vase Catalogue). In his right hand he 
holds above his head an oinochoe (f ), his left is extended over 
the hrater : the object held in the left hand seems to be a 
phiale : he is bearded, the face is destroyed, and the body in 
bad condition. Next on the right is a Satyr turning to 
the right and extending his right hand towards a Satyr, as 
if giving him an order. Both these Satyrs have the 
panther's skin hanging from the left shoulder. The heads 
and right shoulders of both have perished, also most of the 
right arm of the Satyr who is giving the order. His body 
is otherwise in good condition. The other Satyr looks 
round to the left as if to receive an order, while he is hasten- 
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ing to the right, in which direction both his hands are 
extended, as if he was brandishing a weapon. 

(D. 8.) Next on the right is a prostrate pirate, on 
whose buttock a bearded Satyr is kneeling with his left 
knee, while he ties the pirate's arms behind his back. The 
pirate kneels on the rock on both knees, his head turned 
towards the spectator. Both these figures are in bad 
condition. The next group on the right is composed of a 
Satyr who has thrown a pirate backward on the rock and 
is about to strike him. The pirate has his left knee bent 
under him, and leans back on his right elbow : he advances 
his right foot and left arm to defend himself. The Satyr 
has his body facing to the front and inclined to the left 
with the right leg advanced : his right hand is raised to 
the level of his head. The action shews that he is about 
to swing his body round to give effect to the blow which 
he is aiming at the pirate. On his left arm is the panther's 
skin, worn as a shield : his face and left thigh and leg are 
injured, but the figure is otherwise in fair condition. The 
pirate is beardless, his features are well preserved : his left 
arm and left knee are injured, but the figure is otherwise 
in good condition. 

(D. 9.) In the next group are a Satyr and a transformed 
pirate, separated by a tree which marks the edge of the rocky 
shore, as at the opposite end of the frieze. The Satyr 
stoops forward, breaking off with both hands a branch of 
the tree, which he is about to use as a weapdn against the 
pirate who darts head foremost into the water, pressing 
his feet against the trunk of the tree : the Satyr seems to 
be bearded ; his head is in bad condition. 

(D. 10.) On the right of the transformed pirate is a 
group representing a Satyr about to strike with a branch 
of a tree a pirate seated on the ground, whose head he 
draws back with his left hand, brandishing in his right 
hand the branch held behind his neck : from the left arm 
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of the Satyr hangs his panther's skin. He is bearded; his 
face, right thigh and leg are much injured : the rest of the 
figure is in fair condition. The face of the pirate is nearly 
destroyed, but his body is better preserved. The last 
group on the right is composed of a Satyr darting forward 
with a lighted torch, which he is about to apply to a 
pirate seated on a rock with his hands tied behind his back. 
A large serpent behind the pirate has fastened its fangs on 
his right shoulder, ajid has one coil between his right arm 
and his back. The pirate's body is turned to the right : he 
looks round in agony towards his assailant. The Satyr holds 
out the lighted torch with both hands, directing the flame 
against the pirate's head : his face is broken away, his 
body in good condition. Of the head of the pirate the 
right side only remains ; his right thigh and leg, and the 
lower part of his left leg, have been broken away. The 
figure is otherwise in good condition. 

Mug. Marbles, IX., pll. 22-26. Ellis, E. M., II., p. 76, Kos. 352-360 
Stuart, I., ch. lY., pll. 23-30 ; Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 277, 
and for the dedicatory inscription, C. I. No. 221. 

E.— STATUES. 

(E. 1.) Asklepios (JEsculapius) ? A male draped torso 
broken off at the knees ; the right arm is wanting from 
below the shoulder, where it has been fitted with a joint ; 
the left is entirely concealed in the mantle, which 
gatment is thrown over the left shoulder, and carried 
round the back, crossing the front of the body below the 
chest, which, with the right shoulder, is bare. His left 
arm is placed akimbo. The drapery is well arranged and 
its composition would be suitable to a figure of Asklepios, 
an attribution which was probably originally suggested 
by the fact that this torso was obtained by Lord Elgin 
from the neighbourhood of Epidauros. Two small 
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fragments of the right leg were brought away with the 
torso, but could not be combined with it without more 
restoration than would be desirable. 

Height, 3 feet 1 inch. Mus. Blarbles, IX., pi. 5; Ellis, £. M. II., 
p. 121. No. 327. 

(E. 2.) Dionysos. A colossal seated figure, the head, 
arms, and right foot to the instep wanting. The body is 
clad in a talaric chiton, over which is a panther's skin, 
passing like a scarf from the left shoulder to the right 
side, and bound round the waist by a broad girdle, under 
which is seen the panther's face ; an ample mantle passes 
from the back of the figure over the lower limbs, falling 
in rich folds across the lap. 

This statue originally decorated a Choragic Monument, 
the remains of which may still be seen below the Southern 
wall of the Akropolis of Athens, and immediately above 
the Dionysiao theatre. This monument is in the form of 
a portico, the architrave of which rests on three pilasters 
which mask the entrance to a cavern in the rock. At the 
time of Stuart's visit to Athens the statue still stood on 
the centre of the Attic which crowns the facade. We 
learn from an inscription still legible on the ardiitrave 
that this monument was dedicated by Thrasyllos, to 
commemorate the victory gained by his tribe in the 
dramatic contest in which he himself was choragosy 
B.C. 320. This statue is therefore a late example of the 
school of Athenian art to which Skopas and Praxiteles 
belong. The figure is majestic, but the drapery on the 
lap appears a little heavy, and resembles in treatment 
that of the colossal seated figure from the Mausoleum, 
which is probably a work of the same Athenian school, 
executed a few years earlier. The head and left arm of 
this statue were of separate pieces of marble, and were 
originally morticed to the body. The head was wanting 
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as early as the visit of Spon and Wlieler to Athens in 
1676. On the left thigh is a sinking about 6 inches 
deep, 5 long, and 1^ wide, in which some object, probably 
of bronze, was evidently inserted. The sides of this 
sinking are cnt with an incline towards the left 
shoulder, on which is a hole for a rivet. It has been 
supposed that the object fixed on the lap was the tripod, 
dedicated by Thrasyllos to the God; it seems, however, 
more probable, as Hawkins (Mus. Marbles, IX., p. 7) sug- 
gests, that the God was represented with a lyre, the 
base of which rested on his left thigh. • This instrument 
was the attribute of Dionysos Melpomenos (see Gerhard^ 
Ant. Bildwerke, text, p. 240). 

Height, 6 feet 4J inches. Mus. Marbles, IX., pi. 1 ; Ellis. R. M., If.,, 
p. 90 ; Overbeck, Griech. Plastik, 2nd ed. II. p. 89. For a view of 
the monument itself, see Stuart, II., ch. IV. pi. 37 ; and for the 
dedicatory inscription, C. I., No. 224. 

(E. 3.) Kanephoros. One of the six female figures 
which served as columns in the Southern portico of tho^ 
Ereohtheion on the Akropolis at Athens. In the inscrip- 
tion which records the survey of this edifice (C. I. 160 -y 
Newton and Hicks, Inscriptions in Brit. Mus. XXXV. ) these- 
figures are called Korce, " maidens," and the portico which 
they support is described as hard by the Kekropion, or tomb 
of Kekrops. The Kanephoros here described is clad in a 
talaric cMton, which is drawn up under the girdle, falling in 
rich folds, and is fastened on each shoulder by a circular 
fibula ; over it is a garment, which is fastened on either 
shoulder and is open at the sides ; in front it falls as low 
as the waist, and at the sides rather lower than the knees. 
Two long tresses hang over each shoulder in front ; the 
remainder of the hair is gathered into a thick mass tied at 
the nape of the neck and flowing between the shoulders. 
The figure stands in an easy graceful attitude, resting on 
the right leg ; the left knee is slightly bent forward. The 
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arms are wanting from above the elbows. The left hand 
has drawn from behind one comer of the skirt. The 
head supports a capital, which, below the abacus, suggests 
the form of a circular kan^, such as were carried by 
maidens on their heads in sacked processions. Under the 
abacus an egg and tongue, and bead and reel moulding 
encircles the capital. The drapery of this figure is admir- 
ably composed in reference to its function as an essential 
■paH of the structure. The figure stands so easily and 
firmly as to suggest the idea that the superincumbent 
weight would in no way interfere with its free moTement. 
The same remark appUes to the four figure&still remaining 
in position on the Akropolis, which all slightly differ in 
pose and arrangement of drapery. The nose of this 
figure, the middle part of the front tresses and the fronts 
of the feet, on which are thick sandals, have been broken 
off. The surface generally is in fine condition. The 
marble is Pentelic. 

Heighfc, 7 feet 7} inches. Mus. Marbles, IX., pi. 6 ; Friederichs, 
Bausteine, p. 182 ; Orerbeck, Qriech. Plastik, 2nd ed., I., p. 314, 
fig. 65a ; BeuU, FAcropole d'Ath^nes, pp. 358-9. Harrison, No. 
727 ; Caldesi, II., Miscellaneous, No. 17. K 

(E. 4.) Fragment of colossal head, showing the right 
•cheek, right eyelid and right side of the head as far as the 
ear. The hair is waved. On the crown of the head eleven 
holes are pierced in the marble, evidently for the attach- 
ment of a wreath or other ornament. The left side and 
back of the head have been cut or broken away. So far as 
can be inferred from the little original surface remaining, 
this head was in a fine style. 

Height, 1 foot 4| inches. Found on the site of the temple of 
Nemesis, at Bhamnus in Attika. Presented by J, P. Gandy 
Deering^ Esq,^ 1820. 

(E. 5.) Table case L. Statuette of draped female figure, 
the head, feet, right arm and left hand wanimg : the 
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chiton is fastened on the rigHt shoulder and falls away from 
the left breast. This statuette is said to have been found 
at the South foot of the Akropolis of Athens. 

Height 11 inches. 

F.— BBLIEFS. 

(F. 1.) Slab representing a central group of Dionysos 
and a Maenad : on either side a Satyr dances, moving 
away from the central group, but looking back and extend- 
ing one hand towards it. Each holds a thyraoa in one hand. 
Dionysos advances from the right, holding out a hantharos 
in his right hand towards the Maenad facing him, who 
pours a Hbation into it from an oinochoe held in her right 
liand; she carries a thyrsos over her left shoulder, and 
wears a chiton with dipUndion girt at the waist and falling 
in j^teryges at each side : over her shoulders is a small scarf 
or veil. Dionysos wears a talaric chiton and mantle ; in his 
left hand is a thyrsos, tied with a sash. Behind the Maenad 
is a kraterj from which she has filled the oinochoe. The 
drapery of the two central figures is Archaistic or 
Hieratic. 

Height, 2 feet 7 inches ; length, 5 feet 8 inches. Found in the ruins 
of the Odeion of Herodes Atticns, at Athens. Mus. Marbles, IX., 
pi. 28 ; Ellis, £. M., H., p. 74; Stuart, II., pi. 17, fig. 11, p. 82. 

(F. 2.) Fragment which probably commemorates a 
Choragic Victory. Two draped female figures move to the 
Tight in single file : the foremost of these (Artemis) holds 
out in both hands a lighted torch ; the figure following 
Iter (Leto ?) holds in her left hand a sceptre, the head of 
-which is formed by a pomegranate flower. The drapery of 
lx>th figures is arranged in the formal and conventional 
style commonly called Hieratic, and in which there is an 
obvious imitation of archaic composition and treatment. 
Both figures wear a talaric chiton with sleeves, over which 
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is a long fall garment reaching nearly to the feet ; over 
this again is a diplcfidion falling in pieryges below the hips 
and girt at the waist ; a mantle fd.llB from the left shoulder 
of Artemis, floating to below her knees ; her companion 
with her right hand draws forward over her right shoulder 
the edge of a mantle, the other end of which falls over her 
left arm ; the heads of both figures are encircled by a 
stephane, from beneath which two long plaits of hair fall 
on each shoulder. The foremost figure has a quiver with 
a bow projecting from it behind her shoulder, and this 
attribute, taken in connection with the lighted torch, 
which she carries, makes it certain that this figure is 
Artemis. Her companion is probably Leto. 

These figures are moving in a direction parallel to a 
plain waU, beyond which in the distance is shown a 
Corinthian temple, of which the columns are concealed by 
the wall from a little below their capitals ; the tiles of the 
roof with the ornamental fronts of the covering tiles 
(halypteres anthemoti) are represented, but in incorrect 
perspective : on the extreme left of the scene is a tripod 
standing on a high column. 

In order to understand the subject of this fragment, it 
must be compared with similar reliefs in' which the re- 
mainder of the original composition has been preserved. 
A list of these is given by Welcker, Alte Denkmaler, II., 
p. 37. From a comparison of several of these we may 
assume that the fragment, here described, when complet^^ 
had on the right a figure of Apollo Kitharoedos leading the 
procession, and holding out a phiaU to receive a libatiou 
from a Victory facing him on the extreme right, (as in* 
the relief in the Villa Albani, engraved, Welcker, • »6mL 
PL II., 3). 

The temple represented in these reliefs may be that of 
Apollo at Delphi, as is thought by Weloker, (bid. p. 49, and. 
the group represented may commemorate the ins^tutioa q£ 
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the contest of Xitharoedi in the Fythlan Games. Apollo 
Kitharoedos would thus be introduced in this relief as the 
founder of theJPythian festival and the prototype of all 
future Kitharoedic victors. 

From the number of extant reliefe representing this 
subject it has been thought that they were ancUhemata 
dedicated by victorious Kitharcedi, who commemorated 
their triumph indirectly by this association of Nik^ with 
the God under whose presidency the Pythian Games were 
celebrated. . (See Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 88, No.. 72 ; 
Museum Terracottas, pi. XJ., fig. 18; Guide to Grseoo- 
Boman Sculptures, pt. I., p. 85, No. 169.) 

Museum Marbles, IX., pi. 36, Bg. 2. Height, 2 feet 4 inches; 
length, 1 foot 8 inches. 

(F. 3.) Votive tablet in commemoration of a victory in 
the chariot race. A draped charioteer is driving a chariot, 
drawn by four horses, which move to the left in spirited 
action. Over them floats in the air a winged Victory ex- 
t^iding a wreath, now wanting, towards the charioteer. 
The left side of the relief, including the forelegs of the 
furthermost horse, the point of his shoulder, one forefoot of 
the horse next to him, and part of the base, have been 
broken away. The missing portion on the left probably 
<XHxtained a figure running i front of the guad4<^, as i^ 
end of a staff held obliquely, and traces of the hand which 
grasped it, appear at the edge of the. slab above the nose 
of the furthermost horse. The charioteer wears a chiton 
girt at the waist; a scarf passing round the back of the 
head bellies out with the wind, while the ends, drawn 
back under the arms, float behind. 

. This figure appears to be female, and in that case would 
doubtless be a personification, possibly of the city to which 
the victorious, charioteer belonged. . A. similar votive 
tablet mounted on a pil^ter is shown, outside a hou3Q or 
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temple in the compcNsition representing the visit of Diony- 
sos to Ikarios (Guide to Graeco-Eoman sculptures, Pt. I., 
No. 176), and such commemorative tablets were probably 
often dedicated by Agonistic Victors. Obtained by 
Lord Elgin from the courtyard of Consul Logothetis* 
house at Athens. 

Present height, 2 feet 4 inches, by 2 feet 8 inches. Mus. Marbles, 
IX., pi. 38, fig. 2 ; Ellis, £. M., II. 126. Synopsis, No. 197 
(236). E. 

(F. 4.) Part of a iteU, Athen^, standing on the right 
of the scene, places with her right hand a wreath on the 
head of a male figure less in stature. On the left is a 
draped female figure holding out in her right hand a 
phiale towards Athene, and slightly inclining her head 
forward ; the left hand of this figure is raised to the level of 
the top of her head. She wears a talaric chiton, over which 
is a dijploidion reaching nearly to the knees. A short 
mantle hangs on her left arm. Athene is clad in a talaric 
chiton with diphidion ; her left hand rests on the edge of 
her shield at her side ; part of the crest of her helmet 
remains. The upper right-hand comer of the stele is 
broken away. 

From a comparison of this relief, with other similar 
compositions from Athens, it is probable that it is the 
heading broken off from an honorary decree of the 
Athenian people by which a crown was conferred on 
some city or individual for services. (See Botticher, 
Verzeichniss, Nos. 292-319. Schone, Griech. Beliefs, 1872, 
pi. XVI. ^g, 75, p. 42 : and the Elgin fragment, jpoat, F. 5.) 

Height, 11 inches ; width, 1 foot 4 inches. Mns. Marbles, IX.,. 
pi. 35, fig. 4. Synopsis, No. 375 (82). E, 

(F. 5.) Part of a stele. Within a distyle temple Athene 
stands on the right; with her right hand she places a 
crown on the head of a youth, who stands facing her on 
the left. He is clad in a mantle, himation, which leaves 
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tlie right arm and shoulder bare. Athene wears a crested 
liebnet and a talaric chiton, over which is a dijplotdion ; on 
her breast is the c&gia: her left hand holds her shield 
-which rests on the ground on its edge. As the pilaster 
on the left and the left side of the pediment are broken 
away, it is probable that in the composition was origin- 
ally a third figure balancing the figure of Athene, as in the 
preceding relief (Mus. Marbles, Pt. IX., pi. 35, fig. 4), 
which represents a similar subject. 

Height, 1 foot 4 inches ; width, 9 inches. Mus. Marbles, IX., pi. 3e>, 
^S* ^ } Synopsis 371 (89). For similar subjects, see Schone^ 
Ghriech. Reliefs, pi. XXII., No. 96. Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 224. 
Michaelis, Parthenon, pi. XV., No. 11. 

. (F. 6.) Fragment of stele, on which is represented part 
of a procession moving to the right, of which only four 
entire figures remain. They have been preceded by a 
male figure, of which only the body and right arm remain ; 
his mantle is twisted round the body, leaving his right 
arm and side exposed. Behind him follow two figures ; 
the foremost of these wears a talaric chiton, over which 
is a mantle drawn over the back of the head : her right 
arm is enveloped in her mantle; behind her a figure, 
apparently of the same sex, carries on her head a deep 
circular basket, Tcane; she wears a talaric chiton with 
very short sleeves ; a mantle is wound round her body, 
passing over the left shoulder. In the foreground at the 
side of these figures are two diminutive draped figures, 
probably attendants. This relief has been thought to be 
sepulchral, in which case the basket carried on the head 
would represent the offerings about to be presented at the 
tomb ; or, again, it may be part of a votive tablet, anathema^ 
dedicated by a priestess. 

Height, 1 foot 3 inches ; present width, 10 inches. Mus. Marbles, 
IX., pi. 36, fig. 3; Synopsis, 189 (284). Compare Visconti, 
Mns. Worsl., pi. 5, fig. 1. E, 
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(F. 7.) Stele. Kybele seated within a distyle temple; on 
her head is a halathos ; a long tress of hair falls on each 
shoulder ; she wears a talaric chiton with sleeves and girt 
at the waist ; a mantle, one end of which is cast round her 
left arm and shoulder, falls over her lap and nearly to her 
ankle ; in her right hand she holds a phiaU ; at her light 
side is a lion ; her left hand is advan<3ed as if it had held 
a sceptre, probably of metal, which is now wanting : on 
each side of the base of the kaUUhos is a hole, probably for 
the attachment of a metal wreath. 

Height, 1 foot 3 inches ; width, 9 inches. Mus. Marbles, IX., pi. 35, 
fig. 2. Synopsis, 293 (97). 

(F. 8.) Part of stele, Kybele seated, in her lap a recum- 
bent lion, its head to the left ; in her right hand a pMde ; 
in her left she holds some object, the form of which 
cannot be made out. She wears a talaric chiton, girt at the 
waist, over which is a mantle cast over her lower limbs, 
and drawn round her back over her left shoulder and arm. 
Her head is broken off; on each side of her neck a long 
tress falls on her shoulder. Sculpture late and rough. 

Height, 11 inches ; breadth, 10} inches. Synopsis, No. 300 (103*). 
Presented by J, P. Gandy Veering, Esq,, 1820. 

(F. 9.) Tablet. A male figure seated in a chair between 
two standing female figures in a distyle temple. The 
female figure on the right wears a talaric chiton, over 
which is a mantle, part of which she holds up with her 
right hand in front of her breast. Her left hand is 
muffled in this garment and rests on her hip. The other 
figure, which is nearly effaced, wears a talaric chiton, over 
which is a mantle wound round her waist. The male figure 
rests his right hand on a staff held upright ; his left arm 
rests on the rail of his chair. A mantle falls from his 
back over his left shoulder and covers the lower half of 
his body. The faces of all these figures are destroyed, and 
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the left side of the tablet is broken away, so that its 
original width cannot be ascertained. Hawkins (Mus. 
Marbles IX., p. 169) conjectures that the seated figure is 
Zeus, and the figure standing behind him Hera, but this 
seems doubtful. 

Height, 1 foot 4 inches; present width, 1 foot 3 inches. Mas. 
Marbles, IX., pi. 37, fig. 3. . Synopsis, No. 383 (108> K 

(F. 10.) Fragment from angle of small altar or pedestal. 
On one face is, in relief, a Maenad moving rapidly to the 
right; with her head thrown back she looks up at the 
ihyraos held on high in her right hand; the pine cone 
which surmounts it is the only visible part, the rest of thp 
thyraoa being partly concealed by her arm and partly 
broken away ; her left arm is drawn back ; the left hand, 
now wanting, may have held part of a torn kid, like thQ 
Bacche Chimairophonos, (Guide to Grae«o-Eomai^ Sculp-: 
tures, Pt. I, No. 140 A.) Her hair is drawn back and 
tied behind. She wears a chiton girt at the waist with 
the strophion, and fastened on the shoulder-points. The 
violence of her action has caused the garment to slip in 
disorder from the left shoulder down to the elbow. On 
the right side it falls in a festoon under the armpit, 
leaving the right shoulder bare. Over this is a fawn^ 
skin (nehris) twisted round the neck. The body is broken 
off at the hips. On the return face is the upper part of a 
female figure half turned to the left ; the head looking 
back to the right with a downward inclination. The 
right arm, raised over the head, holds in the hand an 
end of flying drapery, part of her mantle. This figure 
W9S . probably represented dancing, but aH below the 
bosom is wanting. The hair is nearly concealed by a 
close-fitting cap, with a band or fold above the forehead. 
The bosom is covered with a chiton. The right arm is 
bare* In both these figures the motive is orgiastic; 
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probably on each facQ of the altar there were a pair or 
more of Bacchic figures in contrasted attitudes. 

The action of both figures is well composed, and the 
work, though careless, seems of a good period. 

Present height, 10 inches ; present width of sides, about 6 inches. 
Mus. Marbles, IX., pi. 40, fig. 2.' Synopsis, No. 330 (112) 
Ellis, E. M., II., p. 131, No. 330. E, 

(F. 11.) Column or shaft, perhaps from a candelabrum or 
from the support of a vase ; round it in relief are four 
female figures, of whom one is playing on the lyre whilst 
the others move as in a dance. The figure playing on the 
lyre who moves to the right wears a talaric chiton with a 
diplcfidion girt at the waist; behind her comes a female 
figure wrapped in a mantle, her left hand extended in front, 
holding an end of the drapery of the preceding figure ; 
her right hand is muffled in her drapery. Next follows % 
female figure wearing a talaric chiton girt round the waist 
with a scarf; her left hand, advanced to the right, holds an 
end of the drapery of the figure preceding her, while her 
right hand holds the left hand of the figure following her. 
This figure, the last in the scene, wears a talaric chiton, 
with a mantle wrapped around her shoulders; her left 
hand is advanced to the right, holding the hand of the 
figure preceding her ; her right forearm is wanting. All, 
four figures are headless. 

Height, 9 inches ; diameter, 5 inches. Mas. Marbles, IX., pi. 40, 
fig. 1. 

(F. 12.) Table case L. Left side of votive tablet, on 
which is sculptured a female figure holding a phiale in her 
right hand : her head and left arm from above the elbow- 
are broken away. Some vertical object, perhaps a censer, 
thymiaterion, similar to that held by Fig. 66 in the Eastern 
frieze of the Parthenon, is sculptured on the right, and has 
probably been held upright in her left hand. She is turned 
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to the front, the right knee slightly bent, as if about to move 
to the right. The body is clad in a talaric chiton girt at 
the waist. The forms are youthful. 

Height, 7} iAcHes ; breadth, 6 inches. Athens. Inwood Collection. 

(F. 13.) Helmeted head in profile to the right ; broken 
from a relief. Above the helmet is what appears to be part 
of a horse's tail. 

Height, 7 inches. Inwood Collection. 

(P. 14.) Female head to the front, apparently broken 
from a relief, perhaps from a metope of the Parthenon. 
The features are those of a young girl. The hair is 
waved. Obtained at Athens in 1848 by the late M. 
Charles Lenormant. 

Height, 7 inches. 

(F. 15.) Female torso from the neck down to the waist. 
The dress is a chiton fastened on each shoulder; on the 
back remains part of the tresses in which her hair has 
been arranged. 

Height, 1 foot 3 inches. Synopsis, No. 146 (281). E, 

(F. 16.) Left breast and part of left side of female 
figure wearing a chiton girt at the waist. 

Height, 1 foo ^ inches. Synopsis, No. 144 (277). E, 

O.— CASTS (MISCELLANEOUS). 

« 

(G. 1.) Chair of the priest of Dionysos Eleuthereus at 
Athens. 

The theatre of Dionysos, in which this chair was found, 
was first laid bare by the German architect Strack in 1862 
(Arch. Zeit. 1862, p. 327.) The two lower ranges of seats 
bore inscriptions which showed that they were reserved 
for various ofi&cial dignitaries, among whom were the ten 
strategij and the priests and the priestesses of various 
Athenian temples. The right of sitting in the front rows 
of theatres, jproe(2rta, was reserved generally in Greek oiti s 
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for iUe highest personages in the state, or for foreignors 
to whom special hononrs had heen decreed. The chair 
here described is placed in the centre of the lowest row, 
and was evidently the post of highest distihction in the 
theatre, reserved for the priest of the God to whbm the 
theatre was dedicated, and in whose honour the dramatic 
representations took place. 

The back of the seat inside is ornamented with a com- 
position in very slightly raised relief. Two Satyrs, placed 
back to back, move in opposite directions, with their arms 
bent back over their shoulders ; between them hangs a 
bunch of grapes. 

On the outside of the left arm of the chair a winged 
male figure is stooping down, setting two cocks to fight. 
The head of this figure and the heads and part of the 
bodies of the cocks are worn away. The space behind this 
figure is filled up with a curved ornament in relief, termi- 
nating in an acanthus leaf. Below the relief is a horizontal 
moulding, bent round at one end and terminating in a 
swan's bill. The leg of the seat terminates in a lion's 
claw, and is ornamented at the side with a spiral in relief. 
The same subject of cock-fighting, with the surrounding 
ornaments, is repeated on the outside of the opposite arm 
of the chair. On the front of the chair below the seat 
is a relief, representing two Arimaspi, each attacking a 
Gryphon with a billhook, JiarpL Each Arimaspos is 
kneeling on both knees, and seizes the Gryphon by the 
throat with one hand, holding the harpe in the other hand, 
which is drawn back in readiness to strike. The Arimaspi 
wear the Asiatic cap, called hyrlxma, which has long lappets 
hanging down over the breast, and is bound with a diadem 
with long ends flying behind. Their bodies are clad in 
an under-garment with sleeves, over which is a tight- 
fitting jerkin encircled with a broad girdle ; on their legs 
are the Asiatic leggings called anaxyrides. The Gryphons 
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have lions' "bodies and faces : their necks resemble the necks 
of horses; on their heads between the ears is a long 
horn, bent back and curved at the end. Below 'is an in- 
scription which declares this to be the chair of the priest 
of Dionysos Elenthereus. The special distinction of his 
seat is marked not only by its central position, but also 
by the fact that no other seat in the theatre has arms. 

This cast and the one next described were presented by Miss Winifred 
Wyse, 1864. Harrison, No. 617. 

(G. 2.) One of the chairs which, as the inscriptions on 
the front show, were set apart for the ten Athenian chief 
magistrates called atrategi. This is sculptured out of a 
block of marble in very lo^ relief in the form of a chair, 
such as were in use in Greek households, and such as 
we see in vase pictures. 

(G. 3.) Female head, of which the original is at Athens- 
It was discovered in 1837, close to an ancient tomb at 
the end of the modem Hermes Street at Athens, which 
was once part of the inner Kerameikos. This head is 
in a very fine style. The back of the head has beei). 
supplied by another piece of marble, for which a smooth 
joint is cut. Close to this head was found a draped 
female torso, similar in scale : it has been asserted that the 
head belongs to this torso, and they have been accordingly 
united. But the combination is not pleasing to the eye, 
and L. Boss, in his first account of this discovery (ArchaoL 
Aufsatze, I. p. 148), was of opinion that the head and the 
torso did not belong to each other, though he afterwards 
retracts this opinion (ibid,, p. 149,) and in his Plates XII., 
XIII., ibidi, engraves the head on the torso. 

Height, 1 foot 6} inches. 

(G. 4.) Female head found in 1846 in a magazine of 
the Bibliotheque Eoyale, Paris, without record of its 
provenance. At the time of the discovery and since then 
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M. Charles Lenormant and other French archsBologists 
have thought that this head corresponded in style to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, and supposed it to have 
belonged to the figure standing by the car of Amphitrite 
in the West Pediment (N. in the table of Michaelis), 
which in Carrey's drawing still retains its head. But 
this attribution has not been accepted by more recent 
authorities, who faU to recognise in this head any corres- 
pondence of style or type with the other extant heads from 
the Parthenon. The original is of Pentelic marble. The 
hair is gathered up into a knot on the top of the head ; 
the nose is restored ; the pupUs of the eyes are marked 
by incised lines. 

Fr. Lenormant, Gazette Arch^ologique, 1875, p. 1, pi. 1 ; Laborde, 
Ath^nes, I., p. 157 ; Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 202, B*. 

(G. 5.) Lower part of a seated and draped female figure, 
the original of which, in white marble, is in the Mtiseum of 
St. Mark at Vehice. The style of sculpture is Athenian 
and presents some resemblance to that of the pedimental 
figures of the Parthenon, though decidedly inferior both 
in composition and execution. The scale, again, is rather 
smaller than any of the extant figures. Hence the pro- 
posed attribution of this fragment to the Western Pediment 
cannot be established. 

Height, 2 feet 10 inches. Archaol. Zeitung, 1880, p. 71, pi. 7. 

(G. 6.) Male torso, of which the only part preserved is 
the front of the body from below the breast nearly 
to the pelvis and the ribs on the left side. So much of 
this torso has been destroyed that the original action 
cannot be made out; the body appears to have been turned 
to the right. Below the ribs on the left side is a joint 
where another piece of marble has been fitted on. The 
original marble was found on the Akropolis at Athens, but 
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does not seem to have any claim to belong to one of the 
pedimental figures of the Parthenon, as has been alleged. 

(G. 7.) Owl : found on the Athenian Akropolis between 
the Propylaea and the Parthenon, near the site of the 
Temple of Artemis Brauronia. L. 'Boss (Annali of 
Boman Institute, xiii., pi. C, p. 25), supposes that this 
owl was a votive offering which once surmounted a 
column found near it, on which is inscribed the name of 
Timotheos of the deme Anaphlystos. He remarks that 
this owl is sculptured in a severe and archaic style. The 
beak, legs, and lower part of the body are broken away. 
The eyes are set very shallow, and their surface is injured. 
The feathers of the wings are set in formal rows, and the 
treatment throughout is characterised by an archaic 
severity, as has been remarked by Boss. The feathers 
have probably been painted. 

Height, 2 feet 2 inches. Ross, Arch'aol. Aufsatze, I., pi. 14, fig. 3, 
p. 205. Annali d. Inst. Arch. XIIL, pi. C, p. 25. Friederichs,. 
Bansteine, p. 22, No. 13. Lebas, Voyage Arch^ologiqne en. 
Grfece, pi. LXIL, fig. 3. 

(G. 8.) Group in relief. Pan and Echo? Pan is 
represented with goat's legs, under which type he is 
usually called ^gipan. He is seated on a rock on the 
left, with his legs crossed. The upper part of his body is 
broken away, but the action of his left forearm, which 
remains, indicates that he is playing on the syrinx or 
Fan's pipe. Before him on the right stands a female 
figure, enveloped from head to foot in an ample mantle 
which covers the back of her head, one end passing round 
in front of her neck over her left shoulder ; both arms and 
hands are muffled in drapery ; her right hand is slightly 
advanced in front of her right hip, her left hand rest 
against her side above the leffc hip. 

Height, 1 foot 11 inches; breadth, 1 foot 2 inches. Lebas, Voyage 
Arch^logique en Grfece, pi. LIX. 

PART II. E 
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(G. 9.) Angle of a base (?) fomid East of the Parthenon 
in 1838. On both faces are reliefs, evidently votive. On 
the front are two winged Victories confronted, who are 
placing some object above an Argolic buckler : below the 
buckler are lines which appear to belong to the wing of 
the Victory on the right, whose head is turned round to 
the right. The sculpture is too much decayed to be clearly 
made out, but the subject represented is probably the 
crowning of a trophy. On the extreme left is part of the 
wing of another Victory. Above the relief are remains of 
an inscription, apparently a dedication. On the return 
face is a winged Victory standing by a tripod, which she 
grasps with both hands. She is turned to the right, 
looking towards a figure which has confronted her, of 
which all that remains is the right arm with the hand 
supporting the tripod. This was probably another 
Victory. 

Height, 1 foot 8 inches ; length, 2 feet 3 inches, and 1 foot 2} inches. 
Ephemeris Arch. pi. 913. 

(G. 10.) Eelief representing a trireme found on the 
Akropolis at Athens outside the steps of the Erechtheion 
in 1852. This relief is interesting because it gives several 
details in the structure of an ancient galley and shows the 
manner in which the rowers were arranged in three banks 
or rows, called by the Greeks thranitde, zetigitae^ thalamitae 
Tespectively. The figures of the ihranitae only are shown 
in the relief. 

Height, 1 foot 3 inches ; width, 1 foot 7i inches. Annali of the 
Roman Institute, 1861, Tav. d* Agg. M., fig. 2, pp. 327-30. See 
Graser, De Re Navall Veterum, § 84, and in Arch'aol. Zeit., 
1874, p. 71. Presented hy Sir Patrick Colquhourij 1874. 

(G. 11.) Model representing the Akropolis at Athens as 
it was in 1868, prepared by M. von der Launitz and 
Professor Michaelis. Since that date the mediaeval tower 
at the South-west angle of the Propylaea has been removed, 
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and. the ground at the Southern base of the Akropolis 
between the theatre of Dionysos and the Odeion of Herodes 
Attious has been explored, which exploration has led to 
the discovery of the temple of Asklepios. (See Mitthei- 
lungen des deutschen Institutes in Athen, II., pi. 13, 
p. 171, and p. 229 : Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 
II., pi. 23, p. 684.) Presented by Professor Michadis. 

H.— SCULPTURES PROM EPHESUS. 

(H. 1.) Sculptured drum from a column of the Arte- 
mision. 

The principal figure is Hermes, who stands turned to 
the left ; in his right hand is a caduceus (keryheion) ; his 
left hand rests upon his left hip, with the arm akimbo : 
his chlamys has fallen from his left shoulder, covering the 
left hand and forearm and the lower -part of the upper 
arm. One end of the chlamys hangs down as low as the 
left heel : the circular ^wZa by which it has been fastened 
on the shoulder is attached to it. His petasos hangs at the 
back of his head and neck. The head of this figure is 
thrown back ; the weight of his body falls on the right leg ; 
the left knee is bent ; his feet are naked, without talaria. 
He looks towards a draped female figure who stands on 
the left; her head, now broken away, was probably 
turned towards him. She wears a talaric chiton with 
sleeves, over which is a mantle, one end of which she draws 
across her body with her right hand. Her right forearm 
crosses her body below the breasts, nearly at right angles to 
the upper arm. The left arm, now broken. away above 
the elbow, has been bent ; the hand must have been 
raised to the level of her neck, and must have been 
drawing upwards a fold of her mantle, one end of which 
falls over the left shoulder and upper arm and down the 
left side to below the knee. On her feet are sandals with 
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thick soles. Her chiton is fastened with studs on the upper 
right arm. 

Next to this figure on the left is a winged male figure 
whose head is turned to the right. The face, hair, and 
general type are effeminate. A short sword in a scabbard 
hangs from the left side, suspended from a shoulder belt 
which crosses the body obliquely. The right arm, which 
has hung by the right side, is entirely broken away, 
together with the greater part of the right thigh and the 
outside of the right leg. The feet of this figure, being 
foreshortened, appear out of drawing when viewed at 
their present level. The wings are very large : the tops of 
the pinions rise above the head of the figure, and the tip 
of the left wing reaches nearly to the ankle. Close to the 
left leg, a little above the ankle, a nearly square sinking 
has been made in the drum, as if for the insertion of a 
lever ; it is roughly chiselled on the inside. 

On the left of the winged figure are traces of the left 
shoulder and arm of another figure. The arm appears to 
have been bent akimbo, with drapery falling over it, like 
the left arm of the Hermes. This may have been the only 
drapery of the figure, as a small portion of the left side 
under the armpit is nude. 

Behind the Hermes on the right is a female figure, the 
body facing to the front; the head, now broken away, 
may have been turned towards Hermes. She wears a 
talaric chiton, a fold of which is drawn up Tinder the 
girdle, falling as low as the hips at the side. Over this is 
a dipUndion fastened on the right shoulder and falling at 
the back halfway down the calf. The chiton has sleeves 
fastened with studs. The right arm of this figure is 
wanting from above the elbow, but the outline on the 
marble shows that this arm was bent upwards, the hand 
curving round towards the right shoulder. The left 
forearm of this figure passes obliquely across her body. 
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The left hand, which comes close up to the inner side of 
the right breast, holds one extremity of a curved object, 
bending upwards, like the ajMaston of a ship. The other 
end of this object must have been held in the right hand. 
The action suggests that a wreath or other ornament for 
the head was held up in both hands. On the feet of this 
£gure are sandals with thick soles : a small gland is at- 
tached to the end of the mantle or dipldidton which hangs 
free behind the left hip. Next on the right is the lower 
half of a seated male figure turned to the left. His body, 
which is broken off near the waist, appears to have 
been draped in a mantle which passes across his lower 
limbs ; one end, which falls in vertical folds behind the 
left leg and thigh, has prqbably hung from the left 
shoulder. The left foot of this figUre is advanced, the 
right heel is raised, and the right knee bent in an easy 
attitude. On the feet are sandals. On the right of this 
figure some slight remains of drapery may be seen at the 
bottom of the column, probably from the skirt of a 
standing figure. Between these remains of drapery and 
the vestiges on the left of the winged figure, which have 
been already described, is space for another figure, so that 
it may be calculated that the whole composition originally 
consisted of eight figures. The most plausible interpreta- 
tion .of the subject which has as yet been offered, is that 
the scene represented is the return of Alkestis from Hades. 
In that case, the winged' figure would represent Thanatos, 
and the female figure standing next to him would be 
Alkestis conducted by the Psychopompic Hermes. 

Height, 5 feet llf inches. Robert, Winckelmannsfest-Programm, 
1879 p. 37 ; Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, frontispiece ; Curtius 
in the Arch. Zeit., 1872, pll. 65, 66, p. 72. 

(H. 2.) Fragment of drum of a sculptured column 
from the Artemision ; on this fragment are sculptured in 
very high relief two male nude figures as far as the 
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waist, wli^re they are cut off by the joint of the drum. 
They face each other. The figure on the right holds 
up in both hands an object curving to the left and 
resembling a torch. The figure on the lefk places his 
right hand on some object marked with furrows both on 
its upper and lower surfaces. His left hand is advanced a 
little beyond this object, touching it with the little finger 
and third finger. The surface of this sculpture has so 
decayed that it is difficult to judge of its original merits, 
but both figures are modelled in a very fine style and with 
a breadth of treatment not so apparent in the other 
fragments of ccelcUae columnae from the Artemision. They 
are on a larger scale than the figures in the drum already 
described. Above the heads of these figures a narrow 
band or fillet encircles the edge of the drum. Mr. Wood 
considers that this fragment belonged, probably, to the 
lowest drum of one of the inner columns of the peristyle : 
see his Discoveries at Ephesus', p. 218, and plate, (bid, 

(H. 3.) Fragment of a sculptured drum from the Artemi- 
sion, on which are represented two seated and two standing 
figures, arranged alternately. On the extreme right are the 
remains of a draped figure seated on a circular altar or 
cippus, which is partially covered with a mantle cast over 
it. The only portions of this figure which have been 
preserved are the right hip and beginning of the right 
thigh, and the folds of the drapery at the back as high as 
the waist. The figure was probably female and was 
turned to the right : at the bottom of the cippus is a torus 
moulding. On the left of this seated figure is the lower 
part of a standing female figure broken off at the waist, 
and clad in a talaric chiton, drawn up under the girdle, 
and falling over in a fold below the hips. Over this 
fells an upper fold or garment reaching to the hips. 
The right leg of this figure is slightly bent, the weight 
resting chiefly on the left foot. The body is turned to 
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the front, but the head may have been inclined to the left. 
Next on the left is a female figure seated on a cippua on 
■which her left hand rests. All that remains of this figure 
is a p(wrtion of the lower part of the body from the hip 
downwards, together with the left hand and arm from 
below the elbow and part of two fingers and the thumb of 
the right hand, which are shown above the right knee. 
The lap and upper part of the left thigh have been 
broken away a little above the left knee. This figure 
wears a talaric chiton, over which is a mantle cast 
partly over the lower limbs and partly over the cippns 
on which she sits: on the feet are sandals, on the left 
Wrist a twisted armlet, paellion. The feet are set sideways 
to the left and nearly parallel to each other, the right 
hand has probably been engaged in drawing up the folds 
of the mantle on the right knee. From the position of 
the legs and left hand it is probable that this -figure was 
turned towards the standing figure on the left. Next on 
the left are vertical folds of drapery which must have 
belonged to a standing figure. The remainder of this 
drum was broken away. The subject is unknown, but 
may possibly have represented the Muses. At the bottom 
of the drum there is no torus moulding as in No. 1, but 
only a slight projection. 

(H. 4.) Eectangular block of marble sculptured on two 
adjacent faces. On one face is a draped female figure 
moving rapidly to the right. Both arms have been 
extended to the left as if she was dragging at some object. 
On the face at right angles to this figure are the remains 
of a male figure, at whose back is the skin of a lion or of 
some feline beast of prey. Of this male figure nothing 
remains but the right thigh halfway down to the knee 
and the edge of the right side nearly to the armpit, the 
inside of the right upper arm, a small portion of the right 
forearm from the elbow, three fingers, the thumb, and 
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part of the palm of the right hand which is extended to 
the right. So much of this figure has perished that its 
action cannot be determined. The right leg must have 
been advanced to the left, the left thigh and leg must 
have received the principal weight of the body, and mrnst 
have projected in front of a rock which extends from 
within the right knee to the angle of the block, and over 
which two paws of the skin are cast. The movement of 
this male figure must have been antagonistic to that of 
the female figure already described ; as if he had seized 
something which she was trying to drag away. The 
robust form of the male figure, the skin which may be 
that of a lion, and the action of the female figure, favour 
the conjecture that the scene represents Herakles carrying 
off the girdle of the Amazon Hippolyt^, which was an 
Asiatic myth peculiarly appropriate at Ephesos. But the 
costume of the female figure is not that of an Amazon 
as they are usually represented in Greek art. She wears 
a talaric chiton^ over which is a diplo'idion girt at the 
waist and falling rather more than halfway down the 
thighs. Her arms are bare, the chiton is fastened on both 
shoulders. Her feet are broken away, all but the heel 
and inner ankle of the left foot, which show that the feet 
were bare. 

Next to her on the right is the right arm and shoulder 
of another female (?) figure moving rapidly to the right. 
The remainder of this figure is cut off at the fine joint 
which terminates the block on this side. Her arm is bent ; 
the handj of which the fingers are broken away, is raised 
in the act of drawing forward a veil or mantle. The arm 
is clad in a tight sleeve. 

On the adjacent sculptured side, at about the same 
distance from the angle, the block terminates in a fine 
joint. Above the sculpture on this block has been an 
enriched moulding, of which only a small part of the 
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bead and reel remains above the female figure at tlie 
angle. 

On the top of the block part of a circle is chiselled, as 
if for the reception of the bcuse of a column : in the centre 
of this circle is a hole for a dowel. Portions of similar 
tooled circles and dowel holes are to be seen on the top of 
four other similar scidptured blocks from the Artemision. 
The circle of which these marks are segments would cor- 
respond in diameter with the bed of the lowest drum of 
the eolumna caelaia already described (H. 1). Hence Mr. 
FerguBSon (Temples of Ephesus and Didymi, in the 
Transactions of Eoyal Institute of British Architects, 1877, 
p. 85) has conjectured that the sculptured blocks were 
portions of square pedestals on which the eolumnas cctelatas 
stood. Such sculptured pedestals for columns are not un- 
common in Eoman architecture^ and are called in in- 
scriptions homospeircBy or bases in the form of altars. Mr. 
Wood places these sculptured blocks in the angles of the 

i &ieze of the Artemision, but their thickness seems too 
great for a frieze, and there are other objections to this 
opinion. Perhaps these blocks belonged to the base of a 
great altar such as has been recently found at Pergamon, 

I and the remains of which are now in the Museum at Berlin. 
On this Pergamene base stood a colonnade ; see Conze, 
Ausgrabungen zu pergamon, pL 2, for the restoration of 

this altar. 

I 

Height, 6 feet 1 inch. Wood, Disooyeries at Ephesus, pi. facing 
p. 188. 

L— COLOSSAL LION FROM KNIDOS. 

This lion was discovered in the course of the Budrum 
expedition, 1857-9, on a promontory about three miles to 
the east of Enidos. On the site where it was lying were 
the remains of a Greek tomb, which consisted of a square 
basement surrounded by a peristyle with engaged columns 
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of the Doric order and surmounted by a pyramid. It was 
evident, from the position in which the lion was lying, 
that it had once surmounted the pyramid whence it had 
been thrown down, probably by an earthquake. Views 
of the tomb and a restoration of its design from the extant 
architectural remains are given in Newton, Hist. Disc. I., 
plates Ixi.-lxvii. The height of the tomb was probably 
about 40 ft. Inside the basement was a circular chamber, 
from which radiated eleven sepulchral cells* This mode 
of arrangement makes it probable that the tomb was what 
the Greeks called a polyandrion, such as they erected after 
a battle to contain the bodies of a number of persons. 

The lion is represented crouching with the head turned 
round to the right, in the attitude in which lions are often 
represented on Greek coins. The entire animal has been 
sculptured out of one block of marble, with the exception 
of the forepaws, which have been united to the body by a 
joint. When it fell from the summit of the pyramid it 
must have pitched on the forepaws, which are broken off 
at the joint. Part of the lower jaw and of one hind leg 
are also wanting, and the left side, having lain uppermost, 
has suffered very much from weather. In order to diminish 
weight the pedestal on which it stood and the under side 
of the lion itself were hollowed out. 

There is good ground for believing that this tomb was a 
public monument, probably erected to commemorate some 
victory. Lions were often employed in Greek art with 
this motive, and we constantly find them associated with 
sepulchral monuments as the guardians of the tomb, and 
also as the emblem of heroic valour. 

The style of sculpture in this lion is very large and 
simple, and well suited for its original position on a monu- 
ment 40 feet high, overlooking a headland with a sheer 
depth of 200 feet, and with a wild rocky landscape round 
it. The eyes, now wanting, were probably of vitreous 
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paste, or perhaps of precious stones, as, according to Pliny, 
'was the case with the lion which ornamented the tomb of 
a king in Cyprus, and which had emerald eyes of exceeding 
hrightness. 

The Knidos lion in design, style, and scale, bears a 
striking resemblance to one of the colossal lions once in the 
Piraeus at Athens, and brought thence to Venice by 
Morosini. A cast of one of the forepaws of this lion is 
placed near the Knidian lion for comparison. 

The position of the Doric tomb on a promontory, the 
style of its architecture and of the sculpture which sur- 
mounted it, make it probable that this monument com- 
memorated a naval victory of a date not later than the 
first half of the fourth century B.C. The victory gained 
oflf Knidos by the Athenian admiral Konon over the 
Lakedaimonians, b.c. 394, may have been the event so 
commemorated, though' it is not certain that the Knidians 
had a share in it. 

Length, 10 feet; height, 6 feet. Liibke, History of Sculpture, I., 
p. 203 ; Harrison, No. 724 ; Caldesi, I. No. 15. 

K^CASTS OP SCULPTURES FROM OLYMPIA. 

(K. 1.) Statue of Victory (Nike) erected at Olympia by 
the Messenians and Naupaktians from spoils taken in war, 
between B.C. 425-420. An inscription found with it con- 
firms the statement of Pausanias (V. 26. 1), that this 
statue was the work of Peeonios of Mend^ in Thrace. 

Found at Olympia in 1875. Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, I., pU. 9-12. 
Schubring in Arch. Zeit. 1877, p. 59; Brunn, Berichte d. k. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wissen. 1876, p. 340, and 1877, p. 13, fol. 

(K. 2.) Hermes carrying the infant Dionysos. This 
group was found at Olympia in 1877 on the site of the 
Heraion within which Pausanias had seen it. He states 
that it was the work of Praxiteles (V. 17, 3). One of 
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the feet of Hermes and the head of the infant Dionysos 
have been found in the more recent excavations. 

Ansgrabungen, III., pU. 6-9 ; G. Trea, Hermes mit dem Dionysos- 
knaben, Berlin, 1878. 

(K. 3.) One of the metopes from the temple of Zens, 
representing Herakles supporting the heavens on his 
shoulders. Atlas holds out to him the golden apples ; one 
of the Hesperides stands by. Fausanias in describing this, 
metope (V. 10, 9) wrongly names the figure supporting the 
heavens Atlas. This metope was found in the pronaos 
of the temple in 1876. 

Ausgrabungen, I., pi. 26 ; Brumi, Berichte d. k. bayer. Akad. d. 
Wissen. 1876, p. 320, and 1877, p. 13, fol. 

(K. 4.) (Table-case L.) Male right foot, life size, the 
original of which is in bronze, and was found at Olympia 
during the Qerman excavations. This foot was doubtless 
broken off from a statue ; it is of a good period of Greek 
Art. 
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